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It is neither necessary nor desirable that judgment should 
be passed here on the questions raised by the correspond- 
ence which follows, transmitted by the American Associa- 
tion of China. But some regret must be expressed that 
any such controversy as is therein indicated should have 
arisen within- the ranks of the association, and that in 
overruling the views of the minority the association should 
have reversed its position in regard to a question so closely 
affecting the influence of the United States Court for 
China. Up to November last the American Asiatic Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of China were in 
complete accord in working for the separation of the ju- 
dicial and commercial functions of the United States Con- 
sulate General at Shanghai. As far back as 1903 a com- 
munication was received here from the American Associa- 
tion of China stating that the precedent of the action of the 
British Government in China in separating the judicial 
from the consular functions was one that should be fol- 
lowed, and requesting the committee of this Association to 
memorialize the Department of State to that effect. The 
American Asiatic Association took action on this sugges- 
tion, and exerted all their influence to carry it into effect. 
In the Journal of the American Association of China for 
July, 1905, there, occurs the following statement : "The mat- 
ter is one of great importance, and it is to be hoped will 
be favorably considered at the next Congress, as it is of 
pressing and paramount necessity for Americans resident 
in the countries concerned (China and Korea). The splen- 
did record of the British court in China may be referred 
to as one example of successful extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion." In 1907 a memorial supported by both associations 
was addressed to the President and Congress of the United 
States on the need of a more complete body of. laws for 
Americans in China. In that memorial there was incorpo- 
rated the following declaration: "Experience has demon- 
strated that it is impossible for the United States Consul 
General at Shanghai to perform his judicial functions and 
at the same time discharge in a proper manner his duties 
as commercial and diplomatic agent of the nation. It is 
therefore recommended that he be relieved of all judicial 
authority, and that the same be conferred upon some of- 
ficial of the United States Court for China." 

In the absence of any declared reason for changing the 
attitude of the American Association of China toward this 
question, it is naturally difficult to explain resolutions 3 
and 4, which are elsewhere published. In these it is asked 
to have the Vice Consul General placed in a position where 
he can act as a check on the United States Court for China. 
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Considering that the vice consul is under the Consul Gen- 
eral, and acts in his absence, these resolutions are obviously 
discordant with the view taken in 1907. There is some 
satisfaction in the reflection that existing subjects of con- 
troversy may be tactfully removed by Judge Wilfley's suc- 
cessor. It can be affirmed with some positiveness that 
Judge Thayer will be the head of the United States Court 
for China in the fullest sense of the term. He will not 
transcend the strict limits of his judicial functions, but he 
will see to it that nobody is permitted to invade them. A 
man better prepared by ripe legal experience and better 
fitted by a disposition of equal suavity and firmness to deal 
with the situation awaiting him at Shanghai could not 
have been selected. It is equally fortunate that the incom- 
ing President of the United States is thoroughly familiar 
with that situation, even if it should be new to his Secre- 
tary of State. But there is no reason to assume that Sec- 
retary Knox will abate one jot of the assurance conveyed 
by Secretary Root in the telegram which he addressed last 
November to the Consul General : *T am happy to inform 
you ♦ ♦ ♦ that the court will continue to have the full 
support of the Government, and the forces of disorder 
will have no reason to rejoice as a result of the appoint- 
ment of Judge Thayer, who will succeed the first judge 
of this important court" 

That an authority so competent as "R. S. G." should de- 
clare in the London Saturday Review that reaction has 
gained, once mere, the upper hand in China, is calculated 
to give pause to more optimistic views of the situation. 
One ground for encouragement was not, however, known 
when Mr. Gundry wrote, and that is to be found in the 
appointment of the successor of Yuan Shih-kai as president 
of the foreign board. That must be recognized as at least 
a slight confirmation of the view that the dismissal of 
Yuan was made on purely personal grounds, and did not 
at all affect the policy of the Regent toward the cause of 
reform, or the validity of any of the edicts which had 
been issued for its furtherance and support The mem- 
bers of the Special Mission, who were practically Yuan's 
appointees, left these shores apparently satisfied with the 
condition of affairs, and much encouraged by the fact that 
steps had been taken to reinforce their influence with the 
chancelleries of Europe by the dispatch of other high of- 
ficials from Peking to meet them there. The efforts of 
the mission in Europe will be chiefly devoted to securing 
the consent of the treaty powers who are still holding off 
to the customs clauses of the treaties made with Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan. It is manifestly im- 
portant for China to secure an increase in its revenue at a 
time when the reform of the currency is of such vital im- 
portance, and it is obviously impossible to compound with 
the provincial authorities for the abolition of likin and 
other forms of internal taxation on goods in transit, until 
the Imperial Maritime Customs is able to demand the surtax 
provided for in the treaties which guarantee the abolition 
of internal duties. It is extremely probable that the good 
offices of the United States have been asked to help the 
mission with its work in Paris, Berlin and St Petersburg. 
No objection has found expression here to allowing China 



to levy an effective I2j4 per cent on imports, the fact 
being recognized that the promises of China to bring about 
reform in its system of finance and of taxation are largely 
contingent on having this addition to the sources of na- 
tional revenue. 

Coming on the heels of the agreement with Japan, which 
has elicited so much approving comment throughout the 
world, the latest difficulty of the Government of the United 
States in regard to proposed anti- Japanese legislation by 
California must be regarded as somewhat absurd. The ab- 
surdity is not at all lessened by the fact that in March, 
1907, the President of the United States sent a telegram to 
Governor Gillett, of California, having much the same 
minatory tenor as that of ten days ago. When the San 
Francisco school question intervened to disturb the re- 
lations between the two countries, and when a patched up 
settlement of that question was effected by humoring the 
city and State authorities of California in the matter of 
Japanese immigration, the opinion was expressed in these 
columns that the anti-Japanese agitators of the Pacific 
Coast would renew their attack at an early opportunity. 
As a matter of fact there can be but one way of settling 
this agitation, once and for all, and that is by having an- 
other unequivocal .declaration by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the stipulations of a treaty are the 
supreme law of the land, any such legislation as that re- 
peatedly proposed in California to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The record of the court on this point has been 
absolutely uniform for more than a hundred years, but it 
seems impossible to convince a large section of the people 
of California that antecedent decisions have any bearing 
on the issues raised by the Japanese and Corean Exclusion 
League, and by other demagogues who appear to play a 
very large part in the public life of the Pacific Slope. Com- 
promise is evidently as much out of place in dealing with 
the case as would be a complete surrender to the demands 
of the California politicians. 

While the export figures for eleven months of the calen- 
dar year show merely a slight improvement in the move- 
ment of cotton piece goods to China, it is gratifying to 
note that there has been a very decided improvement in the 
demand during the last three weeks, and that orders of 
sufficient magnitude have been placed to warrant the as- 
sumption that the business is once more about to resume 
normal proportions. The figures of total exports for the 
eleven months are about the same as those for 1907, while 
the imports to China continue to show a steady decrease. 
To Japan the exports are less by $5,000,000 than those of 
1907, but of very nearly the same amount as for 1906. 
Japanese imports hold their own fairly well, showing a 
total of $57,227,042, against an export toUl of $30,359,38o- 
In some items the volume of imports from Japan, as dis- 
tinguished from the value, shows a positive increase. In 
the matter of silk, for example, the imports for the eleven 
months have been 9.789,055 pounds, as against 7.918,839 
pounds in 1907, though the value for the latter year was 
$37,749,435. against $34,860,540 for 1908. So in tea, the 
amount imported from Japan is about the same this year 
as it was last, though the value has declined about $200,000. 
The imports of Chinese tea show a loss in quantity of 
3,000^000 pounds, and in value of $640,000. 
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Exports of Domestic Cotton Cloths, Mineral Oils, and Wheat Flour from the United States 
to China and Hongkong, during the eleven months ending Hoy. 30, Z907 and 1908. 



EXPORTS TO CHINA. 



Montlift. Cotton Cloths. 

1907 • Yard!. 

January 1,613,46a $112,456 

February 3.556,507 250,293 

March 4,447,000 295,627 

April 6,346.106 446,784 

Hay , 4,118,488 291,791 

June 3,086,840 179,272 

Jaly 3,863,460 272.205 

August 4,807,901 342,629 

September 1,859,085 136,873 

October 1,965,401 141,000 

November 1,481,290 112,653 

Total 37*145,540 $2,5«i.583 

January i.558.i37 $117,654 

February ;... 1,323,320 86,016 

Mareb 5,203,069 323,061 

April 7,237. "9 407.477 

May 10,699,661 620,347 

June 8.579.909 509.503 

July 12,875.988 745.822 

August..... 10,985,762 619,716 

September 7,582,100 398,796 

October 3,965,177 200,258 

November 4,162,550 214,263 

ToUl 74,172,79a $4,242,913 



Mineral Oils 
GaUons. 

7,259,261 

5.761,237 

11,670,174 

10,097,174 

7,751,932 

8,841,082 

11,456,360 

2,875.430 

6,802,922 

8.978.499 

2,133.690 



(illominatinc). 

$500,088 
488,363 
939>393 
741.179 
587.927 
763.993 
980,855 
239,930 
557.972 
512,315 
232,57a 



83.473.479 $6,523,964 



WtaMt 
Barrolt. 

80,567 
115,062 
306.946 
253.943 
261,449 
310.987 

86.448 
102,862 

41,289 

33.026 
6.291 



Plow. 
$265,564 

382,467 

1,042,870 

849.248 

880.847 

1.131,203 

310,426 

385.654 

147.457 

123.769 

23.413 



1.598.870 $5,542,918 



4.130,529 

5,557.246 
15.878,620 

5.743.270 
16,510,370 
21,600,784 
18,680,160 
12,626,650 

4,582,180 
12,018,320 

2.856,343 



$290,075 

344.315 

1,475.370 

626,554 

1,408,938 

1,719.948 

1,567.131 

955.186 

318.529 

634.119 

257,698 



25.991 

41.968 

112,510 

54.389 

12,229 

1,999 
20,163 
24.260 
1,802 
5.413 
5.217 



$100,328 

164.104 

405.197 

192.578 

45.578 

7.574 
73,439 
85.250 

7.278 
20,691 
20,883 



120,184,472 $9,597,863 



305.871 $1,122,900 



EXPORTS TO HONGKONG. 



1907. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

J«iy 

August 

Se^ember 

October 

November 

Total. 

1908. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

J«iy 

August 

September 

October. 

November 

Total . 



26,890 


$4,052 


46.467 


7.610 


66.397 


7,630 


83,997 


11.462 


28,328 


3.217 


5.000 


1.305 


222,044 


30.804 


11,628 


2.615 


76.096 


10,227 


47,261 


6,708 


39.334 


4.344 


653.442 


$89,974 


33,055 


$6,586 


16.555 


2.691 


16.403 


2.476 


74,647 


10,113 


21,282 


3.973 


2,000 


185 


74,730 


11.950 


34.209 


3.496 


29.430 


4.235 


17.025 


2.259 


31.270 


4.674 



250 

1,996.250 

115.967 

985.871 


$ 100 

205.345 

13,243 

107,746 


3.319.545 
1,500,000 
1.775.960 


312.423 
159,750 
207,984 


9.551.505 


$987,884 


3,389,710 


227,055 


2,842,000 


S12.218 


750.000 

3,621,240 

500,000 


81,750 
259,387 
' 54.500 


1.655.000 


74,675 



56.708 


$193,828 


101.949 


387.496 


40,509 


147.965 


67.685 


248,296 


121,187 


443.033 


146.593 


526,930 


97.292 


355,580 


51.144 


205.970 


99.184 


367.031 


56,102 


215.526 


134.630 


503,094 


972,983 


$3,594,749 


78.140 


$298,671 


44.743 


171.538 


27.396 


105.350 


66,290 


256.589 


118.505 


409.684 


83.898 


307.728 


42,569 


162,421 


166, 130 


654.949 


79,108 


316,641 


32.509 


127,860 


112.518 


436.329 



350,606 



$52,638 



12.757.950 $1,009,585 



851,806 $3,247,760 



Washington, D. C, December 31, 1908. 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 

Bureau of Statistics. 
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Imports of Tea and Silk into the United States for the eleven months ending 

November 30, 1906, 1907 and Z908. 

TEA. 

1906 1907. 1908. 

Imported from Pounds. Dollars. Ponnds. Dollars. Poanda. Dollars. 

United Kingdom 7>778i407 it663»45a 9,252,211 2,151,235 8.348,331 1,913,682 

British North America 2,121,280 507,044 2,219,738 540,476 2,187,317 569,310 

Chineie Empire 28,444.067 3.734.147 27,793.608 3.780,790 24,766,232 3.i44.i97 

Eaftt Indies 7, 172, 363 1,019,029 6,565,392 1,098,643 6,275,720 1,000,289 

J*pan : 34,190,306 5.646.768 40,748,718 7.125.648 40.731.715 6.971,347 

Other Asia and Oceania . . 627,569 114,051 465,369 74,687 512,749 69,354 

Other countries 2r2.8oi 53.963 272,306 71,351 260,267 100,854 

Total 80,546,793 12,738,454 87,317.343 14,842,830 83,082,331 13.769.033 

' HAW, OR AS RBJOED FROM THE 

COCOON. SILK. 

Imported from Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 

Prance 424.337 1.695.322 490.375 2^097,516 414.626 1,352.943 

Italy 3.324.458 13.559.301 3,112,056 15,480,726 3.317.838 12,549.741 

Chinese Empire 2,358,605 7.350.700 2,836,655 10,600,186 2,705,908 7.095,631 

JfPan 8,490.769 32.482,781 7.918,839 37.749.435 9.789,955 34.860.540 

Other oonntries 92.539 333.542 121,344 533.314 44.453 164,357 

Waste lbs... free.. 1,620.7x5 831,838 1.713.836 1,153,962 1,008,469 655,811 

Total unmanufactured 16,311,323 56.256,557 16,193.105 67,638,989 17,281,249 56,679.112 
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The subjoined correspondence and excerpts arc self-ex- 
planatory : 

Shanghai^ December 10, 1908. 
John Foord, Esq., Secretary American Asiatic Association, 
New York: 
Dear Sir — I beg to enclose herewith a copy of letter, 
with enclosures, sent by this Association to the Secretary 
of State. 

This bears upon the matter of suitable legislation for 
Americans in China, and I trust you and your Association 
will give all the assistance you can in furthering this mat- 
ter, which is of the greatest moment to all Americans in 
China and to all Americans doing business with China. 

For the committee I have to thank you for the interest 
taken and work done by you in our behalf during the last 
session of Congress and trust you wiU continue to further 
this matter of legislation by every means you may have 
at your command. I beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 

MxTSRAY Warner, 
Chairman of Committee A. A. of China. 

Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Sir — In October, 1907, the American Association of 
China forwarded a memorial addressed to the President 
and Congress of the United States on the need of a more 
complete body of laws for Americans in China, and of an 
American Federal building in Shanghai. 

That the needs expressed in that memorial are as urgent 
now as they were a year ago is evident, but through the 
delay that has taken place in securing enactment of suit- 
able legislation, there has arisen opportunity for Americans 
in China to examine and discuss a few features of general 
concern contained in the bills introduced in the last session 
of Congress. 



It is confidently believed that you will welcome any in- 
formation that can be given in making clear what the ma- 
jority of worthy Americans in China really desire, what 
suggestions they most respectfully offer, and what reasons 
underlie their convictions. 

When copies of bills, House of Representatives, num- 
bers 17142 and 2X^22 and Senate number 6859, bearing on 
the Judiciary, reached us in China, there came to be a 
growing conviction that two or three points needed careful 
reconsideration, and should, if possible, be properly modi- 
fied before presentation to Congress for final enactment. 

The committee of this association decided that the 
greatest help they could render, would be to collect and 
summarize the views of respectable Americans in all parts 
of China, irrespective of membership in this association, 
relative to the proposed legislation. 

A sub-committee was appointed to undertake this work 
and, in answer to the circular sent out, the percentage of 
replies was large, showing the widespread interest taken 
in the questions. 

A copy of the report is transmitted with this letter, as 
a completed summary of the views of Americans in China. 

To allow still further opportunity for free discussion, 
the wishes of Americans, as made known in the report 
of the sub-committee, were embodied in four resolutions, 
and considered at a special general meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of China, at which were present eighty 
members. 

These resolutions were proposed by a former president 
of the association and were seconded by another former 
president, and were carried by a large majority, there be- 
ing less than ten dissenting votes. 

A copy of these resolutions is enclosed herewith for 
your information. 
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With regard to these reaohitions, a word of comment 
may be made. 

It is plainly the wish of the large body of reputahU 
Americans in China that there be adopted into the United 
States Court for China a modified system of trial by jury, 
conserving to them, however, the privilege of dispensing 
with a jury when both parties to an action so desire, or 
when in criminal cases the defendant so desires. 

The argument is, that it is not for the judge of the 
court to insist on the form of trial that he may prefer, 
but that the preference of the parties to the suit should 
be respected as to whether the case be tried with or 
without a jury. 

Concerning the form of the proviso for trial by jury 
in the United States Court for China, suggestions are 
made with hesitation, but one point, perhaps, should be 
made clear and that is concerning those who may be 
exempted from jury service. 

A different rule should apply here from that followed 
in the Federal and State courts of the United States. 

With the exception of officers of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and those engaged in the practice of law, and 
medical practitioners in foreign settlements with practice 
among the foreign community, probably none should be 
exempt. 

Ministers of the Gospel, teachers, doctors in mission hos- 
pitals, and such others as are engaged in mission work, 
would, in nearly every case, be willing to serve as jurors, 
and could, doubtless, easily arrange for absence from their 
occupations to serve as jurors. 

Concerning the number needed for a verdict, the sug- 
gestion of a member of the American Bar in Shanghai 
seems worthy of consideration, namely, ''in civil cases, 
four of the jury (the jury consisting of five) might be 
permitted to secure a verdict" 

Concerning the formation of a list of persons to serve 
as jurors, the method of selection of assessors, suggested 
in Bill H. R. No. 21922, page 6, lines 10-20, would, be 
equally applicable for jurors, the drawing of a jury for 
each action being as it is in all United States courts. 

Emphasis is to be placed on the words in the resolu- 
tion, sole judges of the facts," and the findings of such 
a jury should be final as to facts, and the judge should 
have no greater authority to set aside the findings of a 
jury than has a judge of a Federal court in the United 
States. 

It has been suggested that to establish a jury of the 
American type would be a great strain on the community 
of Shanghai, and impossible elsewhere, but a canvass of 
the Americans in Chma has proved conclusively that this 
is not necessarily so, and it is found that there would be 
no difficulty in securing juries at any place in China 
where the United States court might sit 

Have the juries constituted of five instead of twelve men, 
then there would be absolutely no strain on any com- 
munity in China. 

It is to be remembered that the difficulties in securing 
a juty in a criminal trial in the United States do not 
hold here in China, as we have no sensational press, and 
the first knowledge the public has of a criminal case is 
after the details come out in the evidence during the trial 
and are published in the daily press. 

Concerning resolution No. 3, bearing on the preliminary 
investigation of crime, it is to be noted that, as matters 
now stand, there is no method by which the district at- 
torney can obtain evidence against suspected persons ex- 
cept It be furnished by the police or volunteered by some 
individual. This renders it difficult for the district at- 



torney in some instances to carry out the duties of his 
office, unless he swears to a complaint on meagre or 
hearsay evidence and trusts to securmg his evidence from 
witnesses during the trial. In order to facilitate the 
workings of his office it is necessary that some means 
be provided for the secret investigation of crime, in lieu 
of a g^and jury, and the method outlined in the resolution 
is respectfully recoounended. 

Referring to the last resolution (No. 4), bearing on 
jurisdiction of the consular oourt at Shanghai : According 
to the bill H. R. No. 17142, the consul general was to be 
relieved of all judicial authority and that authority was 
to be conferred upon some official for the United States 
court for (Thina. That there is real and urgent need that 
the consul general at Shanghai be relieved of all judicial 
functions is patent, but it is Che general opinion, based on 
careful consideration and investigation, that, owing to the 
unusual conditions existing in Shanghai, with its great 
number of extraterritorial courts and jurisdictions, it is 
essential to the smooth working of a lower or primary 
court that it remain and be under the advisory control 
of the Department of State, and instead of the judicial 
authority now held by the consul general being con- 
ferred upon an official of the United States court for 
(Thina, it be conferred upon the vice consul general at 
Shanghai. 

I beg leave to enclose a report of the meeting of the 
association, held November 24, 1908, and under separate 
cover to send a copy of the association's memorial of last 
year, with suggestions of proposed amendations marked 
m the margins. 

In conclusion it is my duty to reiterate the hope of 
Americans in China, that Congress, in its wisdom, will 
at no distant date determine a code of laws for the United 
States court for China, and approve an appropriation for 
the much needed Federal building in Shanghai. I have 
the honor to be, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Murray Warmer, 
President, American Association of Oina. 

Shanghai, China, December i, 1908. 

The resolutions adopted at the meeting of the associa- 
tion, held on November 24, 1908, are as follows : 

Resolution No. i. — Resolved that the American Asso- 
ciation of (Thina, j:onvened at special meeting, does hereby 
express thanks and appreciation for the interest manifested 
by the Department of State and by Congress in consider- 
ing and forwarding suitable legislation for the United 
States Court for C^ina ; and does petition them to continue 
their efforts until suitable legislation is enacted. 

Resolution No. 2. — ^Whereas the right of trial by jury 
is one granted to American citizens under the Constitution 
of the United States; and 

Whereas of such Americans in China as have made 
known their wishes, in response to a printed circular, 
nearly 80 per cent have expressed preference for a jury 
trial, or something similar thereto as other than a trial 
by one man ; 

Therefore, be it resolved that we. ask that such pro- 
vision be made in future legislation as will secure to Amer- 
icans, in both civil and criminal cases, the option of being 
tried with or without a jury of, say, five, who shall be the 
sole judges of the facts in each case. 

Resolution No. 3.-— Whereas, the power vested in a 
grand jury for the courts of the United States should 
be vested, for the just treatment of Americans in China, 
in some United States officer; 

Therefore, Be it resolved that we request that the magis- 
trate of the consular court in each consular district, in 
conducting a private investigation of crime, shall have 
power to subpcena witnesses, administer oaths, and that 
said officer, with the district attorney, shall examine the 
witnesses and detennine whether a prima facie case of 
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guilt has been established upon the evidence before a 
bill of information can be filed by the district attorney. 

Resolution No. 4. — Resolved, that it is the opinion of 
the American Association of China that the consul-general 
of the United States at Shanghai shall be relieved of all 
judicial duties, and that the vice-consul-general or some 
other officer of this consulate-general shall perform the 
judicial duties now devolving upon the consul-general un- 
der the law. 

The following resolutions were introduced at the special 
meeting of the American Association of China, November 
24, as a substitute for the resolutions introduced by the 
committee : 

Whereas, the association in November of last year ad- 
dressed to the President and^ Congress of the United States 
a memorial "on the need of a more complete body of 
laws for Americans in China, and an American Federal 
building in Shanghai," and supported the memorial by a 
memorandum upon the needs of the judiciary and con- 
sular service in China; and 

Whereas, no action thereon was taken at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and consequently the situation remains 
imchanged, to the detriment of the efficiency of the public 
service and the interests of Americans resident in China: 

Resolved, (I) That this association transmit a further 
memorial to the President and Congress of the United 
States, reiterating the views previously expressed, and em- 
phasizing the necessity for the adoption and promulgation 
of a code of laws for the guidance of the United States 
Court for China, and the provision by appropriation of 
funds for the purchase of land and the erection of build- 
ings for governmental purposes at Shanghai. 

(II) That, with a view to fully acjquainting the authori- 
ties at Washington with the situation, the issue of the 
illustrated journal of the association. Volume II, No. 5, 
or so much thereof as is cognate to the subject, be re- 
printed, and that a copy thereof, together with a copy of 
these resolutions and of the memorial referred to in reso- 
lution I, be transmitted to the President, to the secretaries 
of each department and to every member of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 

These resolutions were supported by the following re- 
marks from Mr. J. F. Seaman and Dr. Hawks Pott: 

Mr. Seaman read the reply which he transmitted last 
September to the circular of the sub-committee, in which 
he recommended, in the event of another memorial being 
sent to the authorities, that it take the form of a re-affirma- 
tion of the association's view as previously expressed. A 
new memorial in any other sense would seriously dis- 
credit, if not stultify^, the association in the eyes of the 
Washington authorities and tend to weaken, if not destroy, 
the good impression already made. They could not do 
better than reiterate the views so fully and cogently ex- 
pressed in their memorial of 1907. The object now should 
be to crystallize the sentiment then aroused, in the hope 
of stimulating a new interest in the situation here and 
inducing action on their behalf. Their last memorial be- 
came the act of the whole association. If those who were 
new to the position taken by the association would examine 
the programme then submitted they would agree that it 
would be the height of folly to adopt a course derogatory 
to the position they then assumed. Mr. Seaman then read 
extracts from the association's journal of November last 
on trial by jury and criminal law. Those extracts he said 
were a most temperate statement of the opinion they ar- 
rived at last :^ear, and which they offered for consideration 
of the Washington authorities. They only expressed, on 
the ground of expediency, a preference for trial by asses- 
sors rather than by jury, inasmuch as the latter would 
entail "a severe strain on the community in Shanghai and 
be impossible elsewhere." He therefore solicited adherence 
to their former presentation of the question. But he em- 
phatically demurred at the misleading implication conveyed 
in the phraseology of the present resolution for preference 



for a jury trial or something similar thereto, as "other than 
a trial by one man." He had not heard of any indi- 
vidual favoring trial by one man. On the contrary it was 
to terminate the present imsatisfactory condition due to 
the want of a code of laws for the guidance of the court, 
that they should unite in presenting their needs as con- 
sistently, harmoniously and forcibly as possible at Wash- 
ington. A different presentation than their former one 
would onlv confuse the issue, delay settlement and stultify 
them in tne eyes of the authorities as not knowing their 
own minds. Referring to resolution No. ^ Mr. Seaman 
said that in the absence of an assistant judge, whose ap- 
pointment they reconunended, such minor judicial duties 
might with propriety devolve upon the clerk of the court 
as in the case of the British system, where the registrar 
tried such actions. The transfer to a subordinate officer 
of the consulate having no legal experience would be 
fatally at variance with the purport of their recommenda- 
tion to relieve the consul-general of all judicial functions, 
in order that he might be free to discharge, in a proper 
manner, his duties as commercial and diplomatic agent of 
the nation (applause). 

Dr. Hawks Pott also spoke in favor of the substitute 
motion and expressed the opinion that they were all a^eed 
on one matter, and that was that all of them believed 
thoroughly in a man being tried by his peers in a trial 
by assessors or by a jury who should have the finding 
as to the facts. They were not arguing as to the ques- 
tion of the assessors or jur^ having the power of deciding 
as to the facts or leaving it entirely in the hands of the 
judge. They had brought forward the memorial because 
it really covered the grotmd much better than the resolu- 
tions of the committee. In the resolution they argued for 
five jurors or they might call them assessors. In the 
memorial, the^ asked for a small number of assessors— 
an assistant judge and one or two assessors. He con- 
tended that it was better for them to ask for nothing more 
than two assessors who would have the power of finding 
as to the facts, and he proceeded to explain how assessors 
had been tried in Shanghai in the consular courts and had 
worked well. In support of this he quoted the opinion 
of their consul-general. It might be possible to get five 
jurors in Shan^ai, but would it be possible in the out- 
ports? It seemed to him that by putting five jurors as 
the minimum they were placing a great burden on a small 
community of Americans, and asserted that with excep- 
tions there would not be more than ninety men available. 
As at home, in a jury system in China there would require 
to be a unanimous decision, while with assessors they 
could always have a majority finding. The speaker then 
went on to mention how the memorial stood for an en- 
tire distinction between the consular service and United 
States Court for China, and in support of this he stated 
that the consul-general had found it a considerable tax 
on his time, and it placed him in a very difficult position. 
He ought to be one who should befriend every American 
citizen, to whom every American citizen could come for 
counsel and advice, and it was rather difficult to give a 
man advice one day and the very next to sit in judgment 
upon him. The resolution in regard to the district at- 
torney brought in again the same difficulty with the con- 
sular department If they thought that there was a danger 
of too much power being placed in the hands of the dis- 
trict attorney, if they thought that there should be some 
check upon his power to subpoena witnesses, to put them 
on oath and to obtain evidence before filine a complaint, 
that could be remedied very easily by it being done in 
the presence of some consular official. But the present 
resolution had turned the whole thing around, and had 
made the consular officer or consular magistrate the active 
party in obtaining evidence, and the district attorney very 
much in the nature of a witness. It seemed to him that 
they should adopt the substitute motion and reiterate their 
memorial 
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REMISSION OF A PORTION OF THE CHINESE 

INDEMNITY. 



Message from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting copy of an executive order signed on the 28th 
day of December, 1908, in execution of the joint resolution 
of May 25, 1908, "To provide for the remission of a por- 
tion of the Chinese indemnity," etc 

January 4, 1909.— Read; referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the information of Congress a 
copy of an executive order signed by me on the 28th day of 
December, 1908, in execution of the joint resolution of May 
25, 1908, "To provide for the remission of a portion of the 
Chinese indemnity," together with a letter from the Sec- 
retary of State and various documents explanatory there- 
of and explanatory also of a plan for the education of 
Chinese students in the United States, to which the Gov- 
ernment of China proposes to devote a large part of the 
remitted indemnity. Copies of these papers have also 
been transmitted to the Commissioner of Education of 
the United States with instructions to aid in all appropri- 
ate ways within his power in the carrying out of the plans 
of the Chinese Government for the education of students 

in America. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 
The White House, January 4, 1909. 



The Presiderut: 

I send to you herewith for your signature, if it 
meets your approval, a draft of an executive order 
in execution of the joint resolution of Congress "To 
provide for the remission of a portion of the Chinese 
indemnity," approved May 25, 1908. 

The resolution provides that "the remission shall be at 
such times and in such manner as the President shall deem 
just" 

The plan embodied in this order provides for annual re- 
missions as the payments under the original indemnity 
bond become due, beginning with the remission of $483,- 
094.90 in the year 1909, and gradually increasing as the 
payments under the original bond increase until the re- 
mission becomes $1,383,785.36 in the year 1940. The draft 
has been submitted to Mr. Tang Shao Yi, the special am- 
bassador of China, and meets his approval. 

I send also the following explanatory papers: 

1. A copy of a letter from the State Department to 
the Chinese minister at Washington, dated June 15, 1907, 
announcing the purpose of the President to ask Congress 
for authority to remit a portion of the indemnity, and ex- 
plaining the basis of the proposed remission. 

2. An extract from the President's annual message to 
Congress of December 3, 1907, asking for such author- 
ity, and also including the paragraph of the message re- 
lating to the education of Chinese students in the United 
States. 

3. A copy of the joint resolution of May 25, 1908. 



4. A copy of a letter dated July 11, 1908, from the 
American minister in China to the president of the board 
of foreign affairs of China announcing the action of Con- 
gress. 

5. The translation of a letter from the president of 
the board of foreign affairs of China to the American min- 
ister, dated July 14, 1908, and a supplemental letter of the 
same date signed by the members of the board of foreign 
affairs announcing the purpose of the Chinese Government 
to send and maintain for education in the United States 
Chinese students, 100 each year for four years, until the 
number in America amounts to 400, and thereafter a 
minimum of 50 each year, proposing to confer with the 
American minister regarding the plan and asking the as- 
sistance of the American Government in carrying out the 
plan. 

6. A copy of a cable dispatch from the State Depart- 
ment to the American minister in China, dated August 3, 
1908, in response to the minister's cable communication 
of the substance of the above-mentioned letters from the 
foreign office. 

7. The translation of a draft of proposed regulations 
for the students to be sent to America to be supported 
out of the indemnity fund remitted by the United States, 
submitted by the foreign office of China to the American 
minister. The minister has been authorized by the State 
Department to approve this draft and he reports that he 
has done so with some slight amendments. 

I respectfully suggest that a copy of the executive or- 
der be transmitted to the Treasury Department with in- 
structions to comply with the provisions thereof regarding 
the remission of indemnity, that a copy of all these papers 
be transmitted to the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States with instructions to aid in all appropriate 
ways within his power in the carrying out of the plan of 
the Chinese Government for the education of students in 
America, and that a copy be laid before Congress for its 
information. Respectfully submitted, 

EuHU Root. 

Department of State, 

Washington, December 28, 1908. 
Executive Order. 

Pursuant to the authority of the joint resolution of Con- 
gress to provide for the remission of a portion of the 
Chinese indemnity, approved May 25, 1908, I hereby con- 
sent to a modification of the bond for ^4,440,778.81, dated 
December isth, 1906, received from China pursuant to the 
protocol of September 7, 1901, for indemnity against losses 
and expenses incurred by reason of the so-called Boxer 
disturbances in China during the year 1900, so that the 
total payment to be made by China under the said bond 
shall be limited to the sum of $13,655,492.69 and interest 
at the stipulated rate of four per centum per annum, and 
that the remainder of the indemnity to which the United 
States is entitled under the said protocol and bond be re- 
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mitted as an act of friendship, such payment and remis- 
sion to be made at the time and in the manner herein- 
after provided, which I deem to be just, that is to say : 

In accordance with the plan of amortization annexed to 
the original indemnity bond, the amounts payable here- 
after by China to the United States would be as set forth 
in the schedule annexed hereto marked "Schedule A," and 
identified by the signature of the Secretary pf State. 

I have caused an account to be made by the Treasury 
Department in which the payments already made under 
the original bond are credited as against a debt of $13,- 
655492.69, with interest at four per centum per annum 
beginning July i, 1901, in lieu of the original sum specified 
in the bond, and I find that after such credits, and includ- 
ing in such credits the sum of $85,223.04, which it is as- 
sumed will be paid on the ist of January, 1909, there will 
remain on that day to be paid and retained by the United 
States, in satisfaction of the sum of $13,655,492.69 and 
interest thereon, the sum of $9,644,367.60. 

It also appears by the said new account that the pay- 
ment to and retention by the United States of the sums 
specified in the paper hereto attached, marked "Schedule 
B," and identified by the signature of the Secretary of 
State, will satisfy the principal and interest of the said 
sum of $9,644,367.60 by the end of the period contemplated 
in the original plan of amortization. And I direct that 
after the said ist day of January, 1909, from the several 
payments made under the said bond of December 15, 1906, 
in accordance with "Schedule A," there be retained and 
paid into the Treasury of the United States only the sums 
specified in "Schedule B;" and that the remainder of the 
said several payments so made by China in accordance with 
"Schedule A" over and above the sums specified by 
"Schedule B" be returned by endorsing back the drafts 
therefor, or otherwise, and thus remitted to the Govern- 
ment of China. The sums to be so returned in each year 
will be as stated in the paper hereto attached marked 
"Schedule C," identified by the signature of the Secretary 
of State. 

The provision contained in the original bond for an ad- 
justment of interest because payments are made monthly 
mstead of semi-annually will continue to be applicable to 
the payments of the sums specified in "Schedule B." 

In witness whereof, I have caused the seal of the 
United States to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at Washington, this twenty-eighth day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand nine hundred and eight. 

(Seal of the United States.) 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

By the President: 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State. 

Schedule A referred to in the executive order of the 
President dated December 28, 1908. 

Elihu Root, Secretary of State. 
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Schedule B referred to in the executive order of the 
President dated December 28^ 1908. 

Elihu Root^ Secretary of State. 
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Yen 


Amonnt dae 

ye«iy 


M<M!itH]y 


YvK 


Amount due 


Monthly 

MQUta 


1909 


$iM^imM 


$ 85.223.64 


1926 


♦t, 329, 784.75 


8110,815.40 


1910 


i.o^(wa.e6 


8^228.64 


1996 


1 :tLl*,7Ji4.7B 


110,815.40 


1911 


1. two, 7^47. 54 


90.066.63 


1927 


1.3:ift.7^76 


110,815.40 


1912 


1,01*0. 7H7.M 


90.065.63 


1988 


l,3'i:*»,7M.7B 


110,815.40 


1918 


l.atlO.7^7.53 


90,066.68 


1929 


1,:i20.7)^4.75 


110,815.40 


1914 


l.L>*«J,7iT53 


90,065.63 


1930 


l.3i.il,7H47fl 


110,815.40 


1916 


1.364,5a^,l« 


105,88L85 


1981 


l.32ft.T&475 


110,815.40 


1916 


1,339, 7i*4.7fl 


110,815.40 


1932 


i.s»ia,wi7.ii 


159,907.26 


1917 


1.329,7H4.76 


110,816.40 


1933 


l,&lB,«t7J0 


169 997.86 


1918 


l.S20.7S4,7fl 


110,815.40 


1984 


s,0iij,9eT.io 


159«997.86 


1919 


l.^UjHJb 


110,815.40 


1985 


i.»i9,M7.n 


159,997.26 


1980 


l,3;».7ft<.7(J 


110,816.40 


1936 


t,ftl!J,(WtO» 


159,997 J» 


laS:::::: 


l,il2tt, 7^1.75 


110.816.40 


1937 


I.»19,»H7.08 


159.997.26 


l,jr2fi,7Ji^.75 


110,815.40 


1988 


Ijift,f»e7.ii 


159,997.26 


1988 


1,^211, TiSi. 75 


110,815.40 


1989 


LOia W7.10 


159,997.28 


1984 


l,320,7ei.70 


110,815.40 


1940 


l,OT3,374,n 


160,281.18 



Tmt 


PriDOipalto 
beieUlMd 


Intwrwito 
be retained 


Total l»v. 

menttobe 

letnlBed 


1909 


•IE.1.Sl.f.Qe 
16'.i,'.«^i -59 

17fl.^>,70 

194,01^.96 
a08.40Bgl 
ftlO,60G/lfl 
918,905.17 

846,961.27 
866.111.79 
906,8H119 
977.010.44 
ffi&D9D.a5 
»e9.6l4.4fl 

mosbM 

aa4,sab.i»i 
af7V,icr7.M 

89i>7^ffl 
410,048.11 

44a60a«4 
461,943,74 
479.608.46 
49aBtn.l4 


$886,774.70 
879,688.14 
878.888.47 
866,668^6 

86».648H» 
86».46a44 
844,964.90 
887,179.96 
889,068.60 
880,668^9 
811,906J8 
808.799,08 
S8^887.49 
888,477,04 
878.888Ji7 
888,078.88 
861,487.91 
889.974J97 
887,989.69 
816.586,78 
208,668.80 
189.088.10 
176.061.98 
160.480.84 
146.816.54 
189,646.65 
118,148.98 
96,086.18 
78,846.08 
60.896.81 
40.708.68 
80,758.40 


1689,688.76 


1910 


689,688.76 


1911 


689.688.76 


1918 


689,688.76 


1918 


689,688.76 


1914 


689!688.76 


1915 


689,668.76 


1916 


689,688.76 


19J7 


689i668.76 


1918 


689,668.76 


1919 


689,688.76 


1980 


689,668.76 


1981 


689,688.76 


1988 


689,688.76 


1988...... 


689,688.76 


1984 


689i688.76 


1985 


689,686.76 


1996 


689.688.76 


1997 


689,688.76 


1996 


689,668,76 


1989 


689,668.76 


1980 


688,688.76 


1981 


688,668.76 


1988 


689,688.76 


1988 


689,668.76 


1984 


688,688.76 


1986 


689,688.76 


1986 


689.688.76 


1987 


689,686.76 


1988 


689,688.76 


1989 


689,588.76 


1940 


689.688.76 







Schedule C, referred to the executive order of the 
President, dated December 28, 1908. 

EuHU Root, Secretary of State. 
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Yetf 


AmooBt 

Miitfced 

yearly 


Ymt 


Amount 
iwnilfced 


1909 


$488,094.90 
488.094.90 
641.198.78 
541.198.78 
641.196.78 
541.196.78 
784,998.48 
790,196.00 
790.196.00 
790,196.00 
790,196.99 
790,196.00 
790,196.99 
790,196.99 
790,196.99 
790,196.00 


1996 


$ 790,196.99 


1910 


1986 


790,196.00 


1911 


1987 


790,196.99 


1918 


1988 


790,196.00 


1918 


1989 


790,196.99 


19144 


1980 


790,196.00 


1916 


1981 


790,196.99 


1916 


1988 


1,880,878 86 


1917 


1088 


1,880,878 84 


1918 


1984 


1,880,878.84 


1919 


1986 


1,880,878.86 


1980 


1986 


1,880,878.48 


1981 


1987 


1.880,878.48 


1988 


1988 


1,880,878.86 


1998 


1909 


1,880,878.84 


1994 


1940 


1.880,878.86 









The Secretary of State to the Chinese Minister, Chentung 

Liang Cneng. 
No. — Department of State, 

Washington, June 15, 1907. 
Sm : After the rescue of the foreign legations in Peking 
during the Boxer troubles of igoo, the note of the Powers 
to China prescribing the conditions upon which the occu- 
pation of Peking and the Province of Chihli would be 
ended, dated December 22, 1900, required in its sixth 
article the payment of "equitable indemnities for govern- 
ments, societies, companies, and private individiials, as 
well as for Qiinese who have suffered during the late 
events in person or in property in consequence of their 
being in the service of foreigners." 
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The final protocol under which the troops were with- 
drawn, signed at Peking September 7, igoi, fixed the 
amount of this indemnity at 450,000,000 haikwan taels, 
equivalent in round numbers to $333,000,000 United States 
gold. China agreed to pay this sum, with interest at 4 
per cent per annum, by installments running through a 
period of thirty-nine years 

The share of this indemnity allotted to the United 
States was $24,440^778.81, and on account of the principal 
and interest of that sum China has paid to the United 
States, down to and including the ist day of June, 1907, 
the sum of $6,010,931.91. 

It was from the first the intention of this Government, 
at the proper time, when all claims should have been pre- 
sented and all expenses should have been ascertained as 
fully as possible, to revise the estimate and account 
agamst which these payments were to be made, and as a 

f^roof of sincere friendship for China, to voluntarily re- 
ease that country from its legal liability for all payments 
in excess of the sum which snould Drove to be necessary 
for actual indemnity to the United states and its citizens. 
Such a revision has now been made by the different ex- 
ecutive departments concerned, and I am authorized by 
the President to say that, in pursuance of that revision, at 
the next session of the Congress he will ask for authority 
to re-form the agreement with China under which the 
indemnity is fixed, by remitting and canceling the obliga- 
tion of China for the payment of all that part of the stipu- 
lated indemnity which is in excess of the sum of $11,655,- 
492.69^ and interest at the stipulated rate. 
Accept, etc., 

Elihu Root. 

Extract from President's Annual Message of 
December 3, 1907. 

I ask for authority to re-form the agreement with China 
under which the indemnity of 1900 was fixed, by remitting 
and canceling the obligation of China for the payment of all 
that part of the stipulated indemnity which is m excess of 
the sum of $11,655,492.69 and interest at 4 per cent. After 
the rescue of the foreign lections in Peking during the 
Boxer troubles in 1900, the Powers required from China 
the payment of equitable indemnities to the several na- 
tions, and the final protocol under which the troops were 
withdrawn, signed at Peking, September 7, 1901, fixed the 
amount of this indemnity allotted to the United States at 
over $20,000,000, and China paid, up to and including the 
1st day of June last, a little over $6,000,000. It was the 
first intention of this Government, at the proper time, when 
all claims had been presented and all expenses ascertained 
as fully as possible, to revise the estimates and account, 
and as a proof of sincere friendship for China voluntarily 
to release that country from its legal liability from all pay- 
ment in excess of the sum which should prove to be neces- 
sary for actual indemnity to the United States and its 
citizens. 

This nation should help in every practical way in the 
education of the Chinese people, so that the vast and pop- 
ulous Empire of China may gradually adapt itself to 
modem conditions. One way of doing this is by promot- 
ing the coming of Chinese students to this country and 
making it attractive to them to take courses at our uni- 
versities and higher educational institutions. Our educa- 
tors should, so far as possible, take concerted action 
toward this end. 

[PuBuc Resolution— No. 29.] 

[s. R. 23.] 

Joint Resolution To provide for the remission of a portion 

of the Chinese indemnity. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 



the President is hereby authorized to consent to a modi- 
fication of the bond for twenty-four million four hundred 
and forty thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight dol- 
lars and eighty-one cents, dated December fifteentifi, nine- 
teen hundred and six, received from China pursuant to the 
protocol of September seventh, nineteen hundred and one, 
for indemnity against losses and expenses incurred by 
reason of the so-called Boxer disturbances in China dur- 
ing the year nineteen hundred, so that the total payment 
to be made by China under the said bond shall be limited 
to the sum of thirteen million six hundred and fifty-five 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two dollars and sixty- 
nine cents and interest at the stipulated rate of four per 
centum per annum, and that the remainder of the indemnity 
to which the United States is entitled under the said pro- 
tocol and bond may be remitted as an act of friendship, 
such payments and remission to be at such times and in 
such manner as the President shall deem just: Provided, 
That within one year from the passage of this resolution 
any person whose claim upon the Chinese indemnity, nine- 
teen hundred, was presented to the United States commis- 
sioners or to the Department of State and disallowed in 
whole or in part may present the same by petition to the 
Court of Claims, which court is hereby invested with 
jurisdiction to hear and adjudicate such claim, without 
appeal, and to render such judgments de novo, or in addi- 
tion to any allowance or allowances heretofore made, as, 
in each case shall be fully and substantially compensatory 
for actual losses and expenses of the claimant caused by 
the anti-foreign disturbances in China during the year nine- 
teen hundred, excluding merely speculative claims or ele- 
ments of damage : And provided also, That the sum of 
two million dollars be reserved from the Chinese indemnity, 
nineteen hundred, for the payment of such judgments, the 
same to be paid by the Treasurer of the United States as 
and when they shall be certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury by the said court, and any balance remaining 
after all such claims have been adjudicated and paid shall 
be returned to the Chinese Government in such manner 
as the Secretary of State shall decide, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to so 
return the same: And provided further. That all evidence 
furnished by the claimants, and statements made by them 
to the said commissioners or to the Department of State, 
shall be transmitted by the said department to the said 
Court of Claims and considered together with such other 
additional testimony as may be presented by either side, 
and the Government of the United States shall defend the 
said claims in the said court by such attorney or attor- 
neys as may be designated for such service by the Attor- 
ney-General of the United States: Provided further. That 
in no case shall the Court of Claims award a principal 
sum to any claimant which, together with the principal 
sums said claimant may have already received by decision 
of the United States commissioners and the Department 
of State, shall exceed the amount originally claimed by 
said claimant. 
Approved, May 25, 1908. 



Mr. Rockhill to Prince Ch'inc. 

American Legation. 
Peking, China, July 11, 1908. 

Your Highness: It is with great satisfaction that I 
have the honor to inform your highness, under direction 
of the Secretary of State of the United States, that a 
bill has passed the Congress of the United States author- 
izing the President to modify the indemnity bond given 
the United States by China under the provisions of Arti- 
cle VI of the final protocol of September 7, 1901, from 
$24,440,000 United States gold currency, to $13,655492.29, 
with interest at 4 per cent, per annum. Of this amount 
$2,000,000 are held pending the result of hearings on pri- 
vate claims presented to the Court of Claims of the United 
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States within one year. Any balance remaining after 
such adjudication is also to be returned to the Chinese 
Government in such manner as the Secretary of State 
shall decide. 

The President is further authorized under the bill to 
remit to China the remainder of the indemnity as an act 
of friendship, such payments and remissions to be made 
at such times and in such manner as he may deem just 

I am also directed by the Secretary of State to request 
the Imperial Government kindly to favor him with its 
views as to the time and manner of the remissions. 

Trusting that your imperial highness will favor me with 
an early reply to communicate to my Government, I avail 
myself of this occasion to renew to your highness the 
assurance of my highest consideration. 

W. W. ROCKHILU 

Prince Ch'ing to Mr. Rockhill. 
[Translation.] 

July 14, 1908. 

Your Excellency: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of yom: dispatch of July 11, informing me that 
you have been directed by the Secretary of State to notify 
me that a bill has passed the Congress of the United States 
authorizing the President to modify the indenmity bond 
given the United States by China under the provision of 
Article VI of the final protocol of September 7, looi, 
from $24,440,000 United States gold currency to $13,^5,- 
492.29 with interest at 4 per cent per annum. Of diis 
amount $2,000,000 are held pending the result of hearings 
on private claims presented to the Court of Claims of the 
United States within one year. Any balance remaining 
after such adjudication is also to be returned to the Chi- 
nese Government in such manner as the Secretary of State 
shall decide. The President is further authorized under 
the bill to remit to China the remainder of the indemnity 
as an act of friendship, such payments to be made at such 
times and in such a manner as he may deem just As 
directed by the Secretary of State, your excellency re- 
quests the Imperial Government kindly to favor him with 
its views as to the time and manner of die remissions 
and asks an early reply to communicate to your excel- 
lencsr's Government 

On reading this dispatch I was profoundly impressed 
with the justice and great friendliness of the American 
Government, and wish to express our sincerest thanks. 

Concerning the time and manner of the return to China 
of the amounts to be remitted, the Imperial Government 
has no wishes to express in the matter. It relies implicitly 
on the friendly intentions of the United States Glovern- 
ment and is convinced that it will adopt sudi measures 
as are best calculated to attain the end it has in view. 

The Imperial Government, wishing to give expression 
to the high value it places on the friendship of the United 
States, finds in its present action a favorable opportunity 
for doing so. Mindful of the desire recently expressed 
by the President of the United States to promote the 
coming of Chinese students to the United States to take 
courses in the schools and higher educational institutions 
of the country, and convinced by the happy results of 
past experience of the great value to China of education 
in American schools, the Imperial Government has the 
honor to state that it is its intention to send henceforth 
yearly to the United States a considerable number of stu- 
dents there to receive their education. The board of for- 
eign affairs will confer with the American minister in 
Peking concerning the elaboration of plans for the carry- 
ing out of the intention of the Imperial Government 

A necessary dispatch. [Seal of the Wai Wu Pu.] 

Supplemental Letter from Chinese Foreign Office. 

July 14, 1908. 
To His Excellency W. W. RockhUl, 

American Minister, Peking: 
Referring to the dispatch just sent to your excellency, 



regarding sending students to America, it has now been 
determined that from the year when the return of the in- 
demnity begins 100 students shall be sent to America every 
year for four years, so that 400 students may be in 
America by the fourth year. From the fifth year and 
throughout the period of die indemnity payments a mini- 
mum of 50 students will be sent each year. 

As the number of students will be very great there will 
be difficulty in making suitable arrangements for them. 
Therefore, in the matter of choosing them, as well as in 
the matter of providing suitable homes for them in America 
and selecting the schools which they are to enter, we hope 
to have your advice and assistance. The details of our 
scheme will have to be elaborated later, but we take this 
occasion to state the general features of our plan, and 
ask you to inform the American Government of it We 
sincerely hope that the American Government will ren- 
der us assistance in the matter. 

Wishing you all prosperity, 

Prince of Ch'ing, Yuan Shih-k^ax. 

Na T'ung. 

Lien Fang. 

Liang Tun-yek. 

[Telegram.] 

Department of State, 
Washington, August 3, 1908. 
Rockhill, Peking: 

Your July 15. The Government of the United States 
has experienced great satisfaction in the expression of the 
Imperial Government of China concerning the act of Con- 
gress authorizing the remission of indemnity, and it is 
especially gratified by the intention of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of China in regard to the sending of students 
to the United States each year from the year in which 
the remission begins. In this intention the Government 
of the United States finds a renewed expression of the con- 
fidence and friendship of the Government of China, which 
it prizes very highly. 

The State Department has called upon the Treasury for 
a recalculation of the indemnity payments on a basis which 
will at once accord with the intent of tfie act of Con- 
gress authorizing a remission and with the intentions of 
the Imperial Government of China in regard to the send- 
ing of students to the United States. Upon the coming 
in of this calculation it will be transmitted to you to form 
the basis for the elaboration of the general scheme in 
regard to which the Chinese Government has consulted 
you. Root. 



proposed regulations for the students to be sent to 

AMERICA. 

I. General Statement. 

The students to be sent to America are to be supported 
out of the indemnity fund remitted by the United States. 
It is proposed to memorialize the Throne fixing the num- 
ber of students to be sent abroad, with a statement of 
the general arrangements made for them, and at the same 
time to notify the American minister. 

The board of foreign affairs will be responsible for the 
establishment of the training^ schools and the appoint- 
ment of the superintendent of students. 

The board of education will be responsible for the ex- 
amination of the students after their graduation, as the 
board of foreign affairs may invite the board of educa- 
tion. 

The officials appointed by the board of foreign affairs 
and the American legation shall be jointly responsible for 
the selection of the students who are to be sent to America, 
and for their distribution in American educational insti- 
tutions. 

II. The General Purpose. 

The aim in sending students abroad at this time is to 
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obtain results in solid learning. Eighty per cent of those 
sent will specialize in industrial arts, agriculture, mechani- 
cal engineering, mining, physics, and chemistry, railway 
engineering, architecture, banking, railway administration, 
and similar branches, and 20 per cent will specialize in 
law and science of government. 

III. Qualification of Students. 

The requirements will be — 

(a) General intelligence. 

(b) Good character. 

(c) Good health. 

id) Respectable social position. 

(e) Suitable age. 

(/) Knowledge of Chinese sufficient to write an essay 
of several hundred characters. 

(g) General knowledge of Chinese classical literature 
and nistory. 

(h) Knowledge of English sufficient to enable the stu- 
dent to enter an American university or technical school. 

(i) The completion of a preparatory course in general 
studies. 

IV. The Method of Nomination of Candidates. 

The board of education will choose the most promising 
students from all the schools and present them for exam- 
ination. The board of foreign aftairs will also call for 
applications. Students of both these classes must be fully 
up to the required standard or they will not be accepted 
as candidates. (Detailed regulations will be drawn up 
later.) 

V. The Examination and Choice of Students. 

Officials appointed by the board of foreign affairs and 
one official appointed by the American legation will con- 
sult together and report to the board the detailed method 
of procedure. There shall be three tests: 

(0) Candidates must be inspected as to their physical 
condition by Western trained physicians. 

(b) They must pass in Chinese. 

(c) They must pass in English and general branches. 
(Detailed regulations will be issued later.) 

VI. The Training School. 

The board of forei^ affairs will establish a training 
school for students gom^ to America (or branch schools 
will be established at Tientsin, Hankow, and Canton for 
the convenience of students from the different provinces). 
All the accepted candidates will enter this school or 
schools. Those sent out the first year will be trained for 
six months and those sent thereafter will be trained for 
one year. During this time the character and ability of 
the students will be closely inspected and only those 
found satisfactory will be sent abroad. Those found un- 
suitable will be rejected. (Detailed regulations will be 
issued later.) 

VII. The Superintendence of the Stxjdents Abroad. 

At Washington, Chicago, or some other suitable place 
centrally located the office of the general superintendent 
will be established. Some one who has graduated from an 
American university and who has a reputation for ability 
will be appointed superintendent of students, and four or 
five assistants will be appointed to attend to the placing of 
the students, to their finances, and to inspect their studies. 
These will make regular reports. (Detailed regulations 
will be issued later.) 

VIII. 
After the students have completed their courses of study 
and obtained their diplomas they will be presented by the 
board of foreign affairs to the board of education to be 
examined according to the regulations, and they will re- 
ceive rank as may be determined by the board of educa- 
tion. 



TRADE MARKS IN JAPAN. 

The following circular letter has been addressed by 
the Japanese Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
to prefectural governors and chairmen of chambers of 
commerce : 

"The sound industrial development of a nation can 
only be brought about by the honest and assiduous appli- 
cation of the people to their occupations. In the present 
condition of our country it is urgently necessary to stim- 
ulate the people to prize commercial morality and to do 
business with unwearied diligence and attention. At 
this juncture His Majesty the Emperor has given an 
Imperial Rescript inculcatmg honesty and sincerity and 
encouraging frugality and diligence. This Rescript, deep 
and far-reaching in its import, must be carefully remem- 
bered and strictly adhered to not only by business men 
but by the whole nation. On casting a glance upon our 
industrial and commercial circles, however, it will be seen 
that with the enlargement of the sphere of our business 
activities, vices attendant to competition have begun to 
make their appearance. A tendency is noticeable among 
merchants of attempting to engross business, excluding 
others; and, among manufacturers, of producing imitated 
articles and adulterated goods, sacrificing without scruple 
the interests of others to their own small and transitory 
gains. Even the rights of inventions, trade marks and 
other industrial properties are infringed,, and cases of imi- 
tation and plagiarism are often brought to our notice. 
Such phenomena are indeed very discouraging for the 
future of our industrial development. Moreover, cases of 
unauthorized appropriation of foreign trade marks, com- 
mercial names, etc., are reported now and then, and peti- 
tions for remedy have been received from the aggrieved 
parties. It is true that among these complamts set 
forth by foreigners there are some which cannot be said 
to be well founded from the legal point of view; but any 
conduct on the part of our business men that may seem 
dishonest or fraudulent will bring grave results not only 
by discrediting our commerce and industry, but also by 
staining our national honor. The accompanying speci- 
mens are a few examples of imitated trade marks, from 
which an idea may be formed of the existing state of 
things.* Of course applications for registration of such 
imitated trade marks are subjected to strict examination, 
and anything considered by the authorities as calculated 
to deceive the public is rejected. But at this propitious 
occasion, the promul^tion of the Imperial Rescript, it is 
considered highly desirable that our business men be per- 
suaded to come into unison and warn one another to use 
only fair means in the pursuit of wealth and promotion 
of industry, always bearing in mind that the first prin- 
ciple of business is to acquire credit by honesty and dili- 
gence, and thus to make an epoch of improved morality 
in the history of our commercial and industrial progress. 
With this object in view, it is requested that you will 
explain to all concerned and make them understand that 
the rights of inventions, designs and trade marks must 
be respected and that unfair competition brings nothing 
but injurious results, at the same time warning them 
against the bad practice of turning out debased goods 
and the shortsighted policy of trying to sell merchandise 
rashly, irrespective of price. It is also requested that 
you will instruct all associations of various branches of 
trades to take proper measures to stop dishonest dealings 
on the part of the members of their respective associa- 
tions." — North China Daily News. 

* The specimens referred to give excellent representa- 
tions in colors of imitations of trade marks of such well- 
known commodities as "Chelsea Boot Cream," "Caswell's 
Royal Chelsea Boot Polish," "The House of Commons" 
Scotch Whiskey, and "No. 838 4-inch Light Narrow Butts." 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS-GENERAL TO TOKYO 

EXPOSITION OF 1912. 



Message from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting a report by the Secretary of State covering one 
from the Commissioners-General of the United States 
to the Tokyo Exposition of 1912. 



January 14, igop.— Read; referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State 
covering one from the Commissioners-Qeneral of the 
United States to the Tokyo Exposition of 1912, made in 
pursuance of the requirements of Section 2 of the act 
of Congress approved May 22, 1908, providing for "the 
participation by the United States in an international 
exposition to be held at Tokyo, Japan, in 191 2.'' 

Thbodore Roosevelt. 
The White House, January 14, 1909. 



The President: • 

The undersigned, Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President a report by the Commissioners- 
General of the United States to the Tokyo Exposition 
of 1912, made in pursuance of the requirements of Section 
2 of the act of Congress approved May 22, 1908, providing 
for "the participation of the United States in an inter- 
national exposition to be held at Tokyo, Japan, in 1912/' 

Respectfully submitted. 

EuHu Root. 

Department of State, 

Washington, January 12, 1909. 

Ofticb of the Commission op the 
U. S. Government to the Tokyo Exposition, 
Washington, D. C, January 11, 1908. 

The President: 

By direction of the American Commissioners-General 
to the International Exposition at Tokyo, Japan, and in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved May 22, 1908, I have the honor to request that 
the accompanying report to Congress be transmitted to 
that body. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

J. C. O'Laughun, 
Secretary and Disbursing Agent 

Washington, D. C, January 11, 1908. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In accordance with the direction of the act of Congress, 
approved May 22, 1908, the American commissioners- 
general to the International Exposition at Tokyo, Japai^ 
have the honor to submit the following report: 

By the second section of said act the commissioners- 
general were directed to ''take such steps as are neces- 
sary to ascertain the general plan and scope of the said 
international exposition, the diaracter, size, and cost of 



the buildings to be erected, and the exhibit authorized 
heretmder that would best serve the interests of the 
United States and its citizens and will be best adapted to 
illustrate the growdi and development of the country 
and the character of our people." 

Continuing, the section directs — 

''That thereafter and as soon as practicable the said com- 
mission shall report hilly to the President and to Con- 
gress the result of such investigation, together with their 
recommendation and the estimated cost of said partici- 
pation in said exposition within the foregoing authori- 
zation." 

The commission has performed the duties imposed upon 
it by tiie above act and begs to submit the following sum- 
mary, which is supplemented by a detailed account of its 
proceedings and work up to the present date: 

1. The commission, finding it impossible to settle with 
the Japanese authorities by mail and cable certain vital 
questions relating to the exposition, decided to proceed to 
Japan, where it discussed the exposition with great thor- 
oughness in a series of conferences extending over several 
weeks. 

2. Formal and official assurances were received while in 
Japan that the exposition will take place in 1917 instead 
of 1912. 

3. Notwithstandinjg^ the i>ostponement the work of prep- 
aration is progressmg actively, and the commission was 
officially informed just prior to leaving Japan that a 
Japanese commission of high officials and experts had been 
selected to go abroad and study exposition practice in 
a thorough and scientific way. This commission is now at 
work in Europe and later will visit the United States 
for the purpose of conferring with the American commis- 
sion with respect to certain details which it was not pos- 
sible to settle in Tokyo. 

4. In the original plan for the exposition no provision 
was made for separate buildings for the exhibition of 
agriculture, for food products, of mines and mining, of 
transportation, of forestry, or of the fine arts. The author- 
ities agreed to provide for the exhibition when it shall 
be held in 1917 a proper building for the exhibits of 
agriculture and food products, and to give favorable con- 
sideration to making similar provision for exhibits of mines 
and mining, of transportation, of forestry, and of the 
fine arts. 

5. One of the most desirous and advantageous sites on 
the grounds it is proposed to utilize for the Grand Exhi- 
bition of Japan was secured for the United States Gov- 
ernment building or pavilion. 

6. In order to stimulate the contribution of exhibits, the 
Japanese authorities agreed to make no charge or to ask no 
commission on sales. 

7. The conunission has obtained, accurately and in detail, 
estimates covering the present cost of labor and material 
likely to enter into the problem of building construction, 
which will be furnished architects, builders, and contrac- 
tors iffion s4>plication. 

8. Taking all the circumstances into consideration, the 
commissioners-general have the honor to recommend that 
the commission be continued in its present form with nom- 
inal compensation until January i, 1915, when the salaries 
of $8^000 per annum for one commissioner-general and 
$5,000 each for two commissioners-general and the secre- 
tary, fixed by the law of May 22, 1908, shall re-enter 
into force, and that in the meanwhile suitable allowance 
for proper expenses be authorized. 

Shortly after the approval of the act the President 
appointed Francis B. Loomis, of Ohio; Frederick J. V. 
Skiff, of Illinois; and Francis D. Millet, of New York, 
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as commissioners-general, and John Callan O'Laughlin, of 
the District of Columbia, as secretary of the commission. 

The organization of the commission was immediately 
perfected and offices rented in the Hibbs Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

After a conference with Secretary Root and Assistant 
Secretary Bacon at the State Department, the commission 
made a careful preliminary inquiry as to the scale of par- 
ticipation of the United States Government in the pro- 
posed exposition, and the possible extent of participation 
by separate States, and particularly by commercial, indus- 
trial, and other interests, and communicated by cable and 
mail wiUi the Japanese authorities to ascertam the plan 
and scope of tiie proposed exposition. This work con- 
sumed about two months. 

It soon developed that the limitations placed l)y the 
Japanese Government upon the proposed exposition were 
of such a character as to be unsatisfactory to American 
interests, and at the same time it proved impossible to ob- 
tain, at the long distance from Japan, the information 
needed to guide the commission in its dealings with Ameri- 
can exhibitors and in the preparation of its report to Con- 
gress. 

Under the circumstances the commission became con- 
vinced that the only way in which arrangements could 
be made satisfactory to the American people was through 
direct personal relations with the Japanese Government 
and the officials designated by it to create and organize 
the proposed exposition, and the conmiission decided to 
proceed to Japan. Further, it was considered important 
to initiate relations with the commissioners of European 
countries as soon as possible, and Mr. Millet was author- 
ized to ^o to Japan by way of Europe for the purpose 
of studymg the Exposition in London and of conferring 
with the proper government officials in England, France, 
Italy, and Germany in regard to the plans of those coun- 
tries for their participation in the Tokyo Exposition. 

Mr. Loomis and Mr. O'Laughlin proceeded first to 
San Francisco in pursuance of the decision to interest 
the Pacific Coast States in the proposed exposition, and 
to discuss the matter with the chamber of commerce and 
business men generally. Then they proceeded to Hawaii, 
where they consulted with officials and represeiftatives of . 
the various industrial and commercial interests, and upon 
the request of the Board of Trade of Honolulu formal 
representations were made to that body regarding the 
exposition at Tokyo and the participation of the islands 
therein. 

Mr. Skiff went direct to Japan from San Francisco. 
While the commissioners-general were at San Francisco 
conferring with prospective exhibitors, preparing to em- 
bark for Honolulu, en route to Yokohama, they were 
apprised of the decision of the Japanese Government to 
postpone the exposition from 1912 to 1917. 

The Secretary of State decided that it would be ad- 
visable, in view of all the circumstances, that their journey 
should not be interrupted, and he directed the commis- 
sioners-general by telegraph to proceed to Japan. 

The commission was granted the courtesies of the port 
at Yokohama and was received by a distinguished com- 
mittee, representing the Japanese Government and the 
chambers of commerce of Yokohama and Tokyo. It en- 
joyed the hospitality of Yokohama during the day and the 
next morning proceeded to Tokyo. 

Shortly after the arrival of uie commission in Tokyo 
a series of conferences on exposition matters was begun in 
the ministry of agriculture and commerce, and continued 
until most of the questions brought up for discussion were 
settled. 

Formal and definite official assurances immediately were 
siven the commission by the prime minister, the minister 
for foreign affairs, the minister of agriculture and com- 
merce, and the Japanese commissioners that the exposi- 
tion had not been abandoned, but postponed until 1917; 
that it would be known as The Grand Exhibition of 



Japan," and that when held it would be upon a much 
larger scale than originally planned. It is the distinct 
endeavor and the definite intention of the Government to 
make an exhibition distinguished by the quality rather 
than by the quantity of Sie exhibits, and to have the 
group of exhibition buildings impressive by dieir artistic 
appearance rather than by their dimensions. 

The area of the grounds, it was stated, will be increased 
from 292 acres to 352 acres. For the exposition in 1912 
only 40 acres were to have been used for buildings. For 
the same exhibition in 1917 a considerably larger area 
is to be set aside for this purpose. 

It had not been intended to hold scientific or other con- 
gresses or conferences in 1912. In 1917 arrangements will 
be made to hold numerous congresses in Tokyo. 

The exposition was postponed for the reason that as 
soon as it became evident that important foreign govern- 
ments were disposed to participate on an extensive scale 
the original scope of the enterprise had to, be greatly 
enlarged. The facilities at the disposal of the Japanese 
Government for handling large exhibits and considerable 
numbers of people could not be sufficiently increased by 
1912 and it was thought wise to postpone the exposition 
until 191 7. Moreover, the Government had adopted an 
engineering and fiscal program for extended harbor, pier, 
and railroad facilities, which will con^lete itself auto- 
matically, as it were, without extraordinary expenditure 
in the year 1916, and also had inaugurated an extensive 
system of boulevard and street improvements in the city 
of Tokyo as a part of its progressive policy of municipal 
government. 

An additional reason for the postponement was that in 
1917 will be celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
coronation of the Emperor, an event of deep significance 
to Japan and of unusual interest to the whole world. 

In that year the largest merchant ships will be able 
to discharge their cargoes alongside the piers at Yoko- 
hama, and the exhibits intended for the exhibition can 
be transferred directly to railway cars on the pier, which 
will convey their loads into the exhibition buildings. 
This will greatly facilitate the forwarding of exhibits 
and considerably lessen the cost of participation to for- 
eign exhibitors, as lighterage and a double handling of 
goods no longer will be necessary. 

Also, the railroad facilities will be adequately increased, 
and a number of new hotels, which are badly needed, 
will be erected in Tokyo. Incidentally, it may be ob- 
served, while no official statement to the effect was made, 
if the exhibition had been held in 191 2 it probably would 
have cost the Japanese Government in the neighborhood 
of $10,000,000 instead of $5,000,000, the expenditure origi- 
nally contemplated. The Government confidently expects 
to be prepared to met the larger expenditure with ease 
in 1917. 

The commission was treated with distinguished con- 
sideration. Every opportunity was given it to gather 
information relating to the exhibition, and to obtain facts 
in connection with commercial and industrial conditions 
in Japan. It was granted an audience by the Emperor 
and Empress. It was entertained by the Prince and 
Princess Fushimi, the former bein^ honorary president 
of the exposition; by the prime minister, the minister of 
foreign affairs, the minister of agriculture and commerce, 
and many other distinguished officials and men promi- 
nent in nnance, business and art 

The natural consequence of these courtesies was to 
place the commissioners-general upon a plane of friendly 
association with the dignitaries of the Government and 
officials of the exhibition, which facilitated the transac- 
tion of business. During the numerous conferences, each 
of several hours' duration, which were held with the prime 
minister, the minister of foreign affairs, the minister of 
agriculture and commerce, and with the exhibition author- 
ities, a sincere desire was manifested to meet the wishes 
of the United States not only with respect to tfie character 
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of competitive exhibits and the location of its building, 
but with regard to the general plan of the exhibition 
itseli This attitude on the part of the Japanese officials 
evidently arose from a desire to manifest the genuine 
and deep-seated p^ratitude of their Government for the 
generous appropnation made unanimously by Congress, 
upon the recommendation of the President, and the action 
of the American Government in dispatching the commis- 
sion to Japan, even after the postponement of the exhi- 
bition had been announced. 

These conferences were extremely valuable in that they 
made possible the settlement of the numerous details 
inseparable from a great international exposition, and 
their determination in advance upon a harmonious and 
mutually satisfactory basis must be beneficial to exhibitors 
from the United States. 

It has been the aim of the commission to perform the 
work of preparation in a thorough and adequate manner, 
favorable to the best interests of the American Govern- 
ment and exhibitors. 

In the matter of agriculture and certain other exhibits, 
the commission secured a very important and substan- 
tial concession. In the arrangements originally adopted 
by the Japanese authorities no provision had been made 
for a building for the exhibition of agriculture and food 
products, and inquiry developed the fact that any coun- 
try wishing to make an agricultural exhibit would have 
to do so at its own expense, in a building erected by 
itself. This practically meant that the products of our 
farms would have to be housed and installed at our own 
expense. 

As a result of the earnest representations of the commis- 
sioners-general, the Japanese authorities finally agreed to 
provide a suitable building for the installation of our ex- 
hibits of agriculture and food products. This will enable 
a proper presentation of these exhibits, and will save the 
United States Government an outlay of something like 
$200,000 in building construction. 

It seems hardly necessary to explain the great value 
of this concession, for American flour and other agri- 
cultural products have already gained a foothold in Japan, 
and their exhibition, under such favorable conditions as 
provided for, cannot fail to strengthen their position 
throughout the Far East 

The commissioners-g^eneral also urged upon the Jap- 
anese commission the importance of the live-stock inter- 
ests in the United States, and in reply to their sugges- 
tions, the Japanese authorities expressed the intention to 
provide for this class of exhibits in a liberal and satis- 
factory manner. 

Realizing, furthermore, the great importance to the 
various States of mining, transportation, and forestry, the 
commissioners-general urged upon the Japanese author- 
ities the installation of exhibits of these industries in 
buildings erected for the purpose by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment The Japanese commissioners recognized the 
value of the proposal made by the American commission, 
and promised not merely to give it consideration but 
declared their willin^ess to go as far as they possibly 
could to meet the views of the United States. 

The commissioners-general secured changes and modi- 
fications in the rules and regulations promulgated for the 
exposition of 1912 which will be applied in 1917, and in 
the amended form they will work greatly to the ad- 
vantage of American exhibitors in the matter of display, 
housing, operation, expense of transportation to and from 
Tol^o, and installation of exhibits. 

The Japanese commissioners stated also, following rep- 
resentations made by the commissioners-general, that it 
would be the policy of the Government of Japan to en- 
courage, as far as possible, the sale of foreign exhibits 
to Japanese citizens. 

This purpose actuated the policy of the authorities so 
strongly that they have decided to make no charge of 
royalty or commission on sales — sl most marked departure 



from the practice in all previous international expositions. 

Nothing is more important to nations participating 
in a great international exposition than to secure a 
commanding position in the exposition grounds for a 
government pavilion. The commissioners-general, in 
company with engineers, architects, and exposition ex- 
perts, inspected the site of the proposed exhibition. It 
lies on the western edge of the city of Tokyo and com- 
prised the Aoyama Parade Ground, upon which is held 
annually a review of troops by the Emperor, and a por- 
tion of the imperial estate of Yoyogi, which is situated 
a mile distant It is intended to connect the parade 
ground with the imperial estate by a long avenue, 100 
feet wide. In 1917 all the imperial estate, as well as the 
parade ground, will be used. The parade ground is a 
magnificent level plain, with few trees, while the imperial 
estate covers a rolling country, well wooded and well 
watered. It is not intended to clear much of the im- 
perial estate, but to retain most of it in its present condi- 
tion, thus making a beautiful and attractive background 
for the projectea buildings. 

The grounds are easily accessible to the city by steam 
and street railways. It is intended to increase these 
transportation facilities. The plans under consideration 
contemplate the erection of large numbers of Japanese 
houses for the accommodation of visitors who may desire 
to live in close proximity to the exhibition. 

The site selected for tfie national pavilion of the 
United States is situated near the centre of the imperial 
estate. It comprises a gentle elevation which commands 
an excellent view of the surrounding neighborhood, and 
at the base of which is a beautiful stream fringed with 
fine trees. 

On account of the general character of the plans of 
the Japanese Government, it is impossible for the com- 
missioners-general to present in detail a complete scheme 
of participation by the United States in the proposed 
exposition. No allotments of space in the various de- 
partments yet have been made and the Japanese com- 
missioners requested that a discussion of this matter 
be postponed. They, however, have g[iven assurances that 
the interests of the United States will be protected and 
that its wishes will receive satisfactory consideration when 
the allotments of space are made, as a recognition of 
the action of Congress* in making the first appropriation 
for the participation by a foreign government in the 
exposition and of the visit of the commissioners-general 
to Japan. 

The classification and exhibits determined upon by the 
Japanese for the exposition in 1912 covered twenty-one de- 
partments, which, m turn, were subdivided into groups. 
The classification included: 



1. Education. 

2. Science and arts. 

3. Fine arts. 

4. Applied fine arts. 

5. Agriculture. 

6. Horticulture. 



13. Chemical industries. 

14. Textile industries. 

15. Varied industries. 

16. Architectural engineering 
and interior decoration. 

17. Machinery and shipping. 



7. Live stock and poultry. 18. Electricity. 

8. Sericulture and filature. 19. Civil engineering and 

9. Forestry and hunting. transportation. 

10. Fisheries. 20. Social economics and san- 

11. Foods and beverages. itation. 

12. Mining and metallurgy. 21. Army and navy. 

For the installation of exhibits it was proposed to erect 
sixteen buildings, as follows: 

1. Education building. 9. Fishery building. 

2. Science building. 10. Food building. 

3. Fine arts building. 11. Mining building. 

4. Agricultural building. 12. Industrial building. 

5. Horticultural building. 13. Machinery building. 

6. Live stock building. 14. Electricity building. 

7. Sericulture building. 15. Transportation building. 

8. Forestry building. 16. ' 



Army and navy building. 
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The .^nerican commissioners-general pointed out that 
the machinery and electrical industries are so intermingled 
as to make their separation difficult It is probable that 
exhibits of these classes will be combined. 

Until the details of the plans of the Japanese commis- 
sioners are determined upon, and in view of the fact 
that the exhibition will not take place until eight years 
hence, it is obviously impossible to submit definite esti- 
mates of the expenditures which will be required for a 
proper exhibition of the United States at Tokyo. 

The Japanese commissioners particularly evinced in- 
terest in the suggestion that Japan should stimulate the 
development of a style of exhibition architecture in keep- 
ing with the artistic instincts of its people and in har- 
mony with its tastes. It had been planned for the 
exposition in 1912 to adojpt a European style of archi- 
tecture, but the desirability and value of a distinctive 
form of Japanese architecture being pointed out, the 
Japanese commissioners announced their purpose to give 
especial attention to the matter. The problem now be- 
fore the architects of the country is to devise a group of 
buildings which shall be characteristically Japanese and 
adapted to exhibition purposes. 

The Japanese commissioners requested that the Amer- 
ican commission should continue in existence, in spite 
of the postponement, and declared it to be their purpose 
to call upon it frejquently for information and suggestion, 
pointing out in this manner the United States could give 
practical demonstration of interest in and friendship for 
their country. 

They, in turn, expect to keep the American commission 
well informed and frequently communicate to it a vast 
deal of information which will be of distinct value to 
American participants. In this connection the Japanese 
officials made the formal request that all correspondence 
on the ^art of prospective American exhibitors and con- 
cessionaires be directed, in the first instance, to the 
American commission. 

They furthermore stated that any communications re- 
ceived by them from American citizens would be referred 
immediately to the American commission. 

The Japanese Government is energetically developing 
its plans for the exhibition in 1^17. New officials were 
designated for service in connection with this enterprise 
before the commission left Japan. Both the prime min- 
ister and the minister of commerce gave assurances that 
there would be no halt in the work of preparation; that 
notwithstanding the apparently long interval between the 
present year and the year in which the exhibition is to 
be held they would find it was not an excessive period 
for preparation, and they expected to work continuously 
from now on until the close of the exhibition. 

There was also immediately appointed a commission 
of high exposition officials and experts to go abroad and 
study exposition practice in a scientific and minute way. 
This commission is now in Europe. It was announced 
officially that it will come to this country in the spring 
of 190P, and after investigating industrial, commercial, 
and scientific conditions in the East, and after a brief 
visit to Washington, it will repair to Seattle to make 
a careful study of the exposition which will be in progress 
in that city. The commission feels impelled to call 
attention to the fact that there rests upon this Govern- 
ment a heavy obligation to entertain the Japanese com- 
mission in a manner which, in some degree at least, will 
discharge with ^ciousness and generosity a portion of 
the debt the United States owes to Japan for the sump- 
tuous, liberal, tactful, and thoughtful hospitality recently 
lavished upon the American fleet, the American commis- 
sion, and the large delegation of representative business 
men from the Pacific Coast which visited Japan in 
October of this year under the auspices of the Japanese 
Government and as guests of the Japanese commercial 
organizations. 



The prime minister, the minister of foreign affairs, 
and the minister of agriculture and commerce repeat- 
edly took occasion to express the view that important 
political and commercial ends had been subserved by the 
visit of the commission and that it had had a direct and 
positive bearing for good upon the relations of the two 
countries. 

The press of Japan, from one end of the country to 
the other, published friendly and favorable notices of its 
visit. The commissioners-general, in pursuance of their 
desire to obtain full and reliable data upon industrial and 
commercial industries in the Empire, traveled to Nagoya, 
Kioto, Osaka, and Kobe, where they were received with 
many courtesies, which were tendered in a fashion to 
demonstrate that real and hearty friendship for the 
United States inspired them. Indeed, more hospitality 
was offered than possibly could be accepted. Repre- 
sentatives of chambers of commerce and trade organiza- 
tions and business men generally manifested the liveliest 
interest in the work of the commission and evinced a 
sincere desire to talk and to come into close touch with 
the commission. The commbsioners-^^eneral feel con- 
strained to say they were profoundly impressed by the 
widespread, sincere, and abundant manifestations of 
friendship and good feeling everywhere exhibited by the 
Japanese Government and the Japanese people. 

The commissioners-general can not refrain from ex- 
pressing llie opinion that the action of Congress in pro- 
viding for participation in the proposed exhibition upon 
the important scale established in the original act was 
both wise and timely. 

There is not the slightest doubt that with the appro- 
priation of $1,500,000 so generously authorized it will be 
possible to arrange a participation which will redound to 
the dignity and credit of the country and serve as a means 
of advertising the products of the United States in what 
is potentially the greatest market in the world. 

The Japanese, Korean, and Chinese people are becoming 
acquainted with the quality of American foodstuffs, 
American machinery, Ainerican cotton and other textile 
fabrics. They are finding them satisfactory and suited 
to their needs. The proposed exhibition will give an 
opportunity to hundreds of thousands to see our products 
at first hand. It is imperative, therefore, that our ex- 
hibits should be not merely superior in quality, but ar- 
ranged and housed in a manner which will permit of 
their proper and effective display. In a word, American 
participation should be in keeping with the greatness, 
dignity, and importance of this nation, which has such 
a vit^ interest in the Far East as a result of its geo- 
graphical situation and commercial development 

Not only will the exhibition attract the people of Japan, 
but there is every reason to believe that it will be visited 
by influential and prominent merchants and buyers repre- 
senting every important market in China, Manchuria, 
Formosa, the Philippines, Australia, Straits Settlements, 
and India. In fact, the Tokyo Exhibition, in 191 7, for 
th? time being will be, so far as exhibitors are concerned, 
the show window of the Orient, and to this wide scope 
of the enterprise the consideration of prospective Ameri- 
can exhibitors is earnestly invited. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Franos B. Loomis, 

F. J. V. Skiff, 

FRANas D. Millet, 

Commissioners-General of the United States 

Government to the Tokyo Exposition of 1912. 

John Callak O'Laughun, 

Secretary and Disbursing Agent 
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THE GOLD STANDARD LAW OF SIAM. 

A Full Translation. 
iFrom the Bangkok Times,) 

As the matter is of considerable interest we give below Section 3. The theoretical unit of the Siamese monc- 

a provisional translation of the new Gold Standard Law tary system shall be the tical of 55.8 centigrammes of pure 

which appeared in the Government Gasette of the nth gold. 

instant. Translations are also appended of two Notifica- The silver tical containing 15.5 grammes of pure silver 

tions which were issued simultaneously with the Law— shall, under this Act, have a value equal to the aforesaid 

the first setting forth certain particulars regarding the coins 55-8 centigrammes of pure gold, 

to be minted under the Act. and the second defining the The tical shall be divided into one hundred satang, 

position of the coins minted under former Acts, besides Chapter IL — ^The Coins. 

detailing the temporary arrangement made for the issue Section 4. The following shall be the coins to be 

locally of legal currency, until the Mint is in a position minted under this Act: 

to receive gold in Bangkok. Gold— Dos or 10 tical piece. 

The Gold Standard Act, R. S. 127. Silver— TicaL 2 salung piece. Salung. 

Whereas the effect of the silver standard of currency. Nickel — 10 satang piece. 5 satang piece, 

which was formerly in force in Siam, was such as to lead Bronze — Satang. / 

to constant fluctuations in the prices of commodities ex- Section 5. The standard fineness of the coins shall be 

changed with countries where gold was the standard of as follows: 

value. His Majesty the King deemed it expedient, in (i) The dos shall contain 900 parts of pure gold and 

order that greater stability might be secured, to change 100 parts of copper. 

the silver standard of the country to a gold standard, and (2) The tical shall contain 900 parts of pure silver 

was graciously pleased, in the year R. S. 121, to com- and 100 parts of copper. 

mand that the desired change be inaugurated by closing (3) The subsidiary silver coins shall contain 800 parts 

the Royal Mint to the free coinage of silver, which com- of pure silver and 200 parts of copper, 

mand was carried out by means of an Act repealing a (4) The nickel coins shall be composed of commer- 

certain section of the Royal Mint Act of the year R. S. 112. cially pure nickel. 

And whereas, in the year R. S. 122, His Majesty was (5) The bronze satang shall contain 95 parts of com- 

pleased to direct that the "Coinage Act of 122" be pro- mercially pure copper, 4 parts of tin and i part of zinc, 

mulgated in order to regularize the metallic currency of Section 6. The sanctioned remedy in fineness shall not 

the Kingdom, and carry the adoption of the Gold Stand- exceed the following limits: 

ard a step further, (i) Dos 154 thousandths 

Now therefore, with a view to the completion of the (2) Tical 3 thousandths 

policy instituted in the year R. S. 121, His Majesty is (3) Subsidiary silver coins 4 thousandths 

pleased to conunand that the Gold Standard Act, R. S. 127, Section 7. The standard weight of the coins shall be 

be enacted as follows: as follows: 

Chapter L— Preliminary. rin- ^"^' ^ ^ «.««,«,»« 

Lios 0.20 grammes. 

Section I. This law shall be called "The Gold Standard 

Act, R. S. 127," and it shall supersede all previous De- Tical 15 grammes 

crees and Enactments relating to the coinage of money 2 Salung piece 7.5 grammes. 

in Siam which may be contrary to the provisions of this Salung 3.75 grammes. 

Nickel. 

Section 2. In this Act the expression "The Mint" shall jo Satang piece 3.5 grammes. 

mean the Royal Mint in Bangkok. 5 Satang piece 2 grammes. 

The term "Gold bullion" shall mean gold which has not 
been coined by the Government as a measure of value. Satang S grammes. 

The term "Silver bullion" shall mean silver which has Section & The sanctioned rem^^^^ shall not 

not been coined by the Government as a measure of value, exceed the following limits : 

The term "Money" shall mean any substance which is oqld 

regarded as a measure of value. Dos 2 centigrammes. 

The term "Coin" shall mean a piece of metal which 1,000 Dos 2.5 grammes. 

any Government has issued for use as money. silver. 

The term "Subsidiary coin" shall mean coin of a value Tical 9 centigrammes 

less than one tical. ifOOO ticals 12 grammes. 

The term "Remedy" shall mean the variation from the ^ Salung piece 8 centigrammes. 

standard fineness or weight of the coins, as specified in ffl^^ ^.T^^ ."." .' .' : ^^ Snd^ammes. 

Sections 5 and 7 of this Act 1,000 Salungs 6 grammes. 
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NICKEU 

10 Satang piece ao centigrammes. 

5 Satang piece iS centigrammes. 

BRONZE. 

Satang 25 centigrammes. 

Section 9. The coins minted under this Act shall be 
of such size, form and design, and bear such inscriptions 
and otiier particulars, as the Minister of Finance may be 
commanded by His Majesty to notify in the Government 
Gasette, 

Chapter III.— The Minting and Circulation of the 

Coins. 

Section 10. The right of minting and issuing belongs 
exclusively to the Government and will be exercised in 
conformity with die provisions of this Act^ 

Section 11. Any person mav, under this Act, tender 
gold bullion to the Ministry of Finance, for the purpose 
of being coined. The gold so tendered shall be of such 
quality and fineness and be tendered in such minimtun 
quantities as may be notified by the Minister of Finance. 

If the person by whom the gold is tendered demands 
gold coins in exchange, the Ministry of Finance shall pay 
him such gold coins at the rate of 2,680 ticals for every 
100 ticals weight (1,500 grammes) of pure gold tendered, 
provided that there shall be no obligation to pay the coins 
unmediately on the receipt of the gold, but only after the 
la^se of such reasonable time as may be sufficient for the 
coinage of the gold tendered. 

Section 12. If the person by whom gold is tendered, 
as mentioned in Section 11, is prepared to accept in ex- 
change any money which is le^al tender under Chapter 
IV of this Act, without specifying any particular denom- 
ination, the Ministry of Finance shall so pay him, at its 
convenience, immediately after the gold has been assayed, 
at the rate of 2,680 ticals for every 100 ticals weight (1,500 
grammes) of pure gold tendered. 

Section 13. The gold received for coinage under Sec- 
tions II and 12 shalL at the discretion of the (k>vemment, 
be used either for the purpose of minting gold coins, or 
for the purchase of silver bullion in such quantities as 
may be required for the mintage of silver coins, or for 
any other object, not contrary to the purposes of this Act 

Section 14. Whenever the value ot the silver contained 
in the one tical piece is, in Bangkok, greater than the value 
of 55.8 centigrammes of pure gold, the Ministry of Finance 
is prohibited from issuing one tical pieces in exchange for 
gold. 

Section 15. The exchange of gold coins and one tical 
pieces for subsidiary silver coins, or of subsidiaiv silver 
coins for gold coins and one tical pieces, may be efl^cted at 
the Royal Treasury in Bangkok in even hundreds of ticals. 
The Ministry of Finance may determine and notify the 
other (Tovemment offices at which, and the conditions im- 
der which, the exchanges in question may also be made. 

Chapter IV.— Legal Tender. 

Section 16. Gold coins and one tical pieces shall be 
legal tender without limit as to amount. 

Subsidiary silver coins shall be legal tender only up 
to the value of five ticals, and nickel and bronze coins 
onW up to the value of one tical. 

Section 17. Foreign coins shall not be legal tender ex- 
cept in cases expressly provided for by law or by treaty 
with a foreign power. 

Chapter V.— Worn and Deteriorated Coins. 

Section 18. C^old coins and one tical pieces shall be 
called in by the Ministry of Finance, for recoinage, when, 
through reasonable usage, their designs and inscriptions 
shall be effaced, or their weights diminished below the fol- 
lowing limits, that is to say, in the case of gold coins, be- 
low me standard weight prescribed in Section 7, by an 



amount equal to two and a half times the remedy author- 
ized in Section S, and in that of one tical pieces, below 
the standard weight prescribed in Section 7, by an amount 
equal to five times tne remedy authorized in Section 8. 

Subsidiary coins shall be called in when, through long 
usage, their designs and inscriptions are effaced. 

All such worn coins as described in this Section shall, 
if presented at any state treasury, be accepted at their 
full nominal value, but shall not be reissued. 

Section 19. When worn and deteriorated coins are 
withdrawn for remintage, as mentioned in Section 18, the 
cost of melting down and reminting shall be charged in 
full to the general expenditure budget of the Grovem- 
ment. 

Section 20. Coins which have been reduced in weight 
otherwise than b^ reasonable wearing, or which have been 
mutilated, or which bear any «tamp m addition to the Na- 
tional one, shall cease to be legal tender under Chapter 
IV of this Act, and shall not be accepted or exchaniged 
by the officer in charge of any state treasury or by any 
official receiving or collecting state dues. 

Section 21. Whenever any such short weight or muti- 
lated coins as described in Section 20 are presented to 
any public officer so empowered by the Minister of Finance 
under this Act, he shall destroy them in the manner laid 
down in such rules as may be issued by the Minister of 
Finance for the destruction of short weight and mutilated 



coins. 



Chapter VI.— Illegal Toexns. 



Section 22. No person shall make, use, or put into cir- 
culation any piece of metal, or mixed metal, or any object 
of any substance whatsoever, as a token for money, ex- 
cept by the authority of the (jovemment 

Whoever acts in contravention of this Section of the 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a petty offense. Class D, 
under the Penal Code, but the offence described in this 
Section shall be without prejudice to any punishment 
prescribed for the counterfeiting of money. 

Chapter VII.— Special Reserve Fund. 

Section 23. The Ministry of Finance shall establish a 
fund for the purpose of maintaining the stability of the 
rate of exchange between Siam and Foreign (Entries. 

This fund shall be a separate one, unconnected with 
other funds in the Royal Treasury, and shall be composed 
of the following resources: 

(i) Of the sum of I2,ooo/)bo ticals, which, to com- 
mence with, shall be transferred from the Treasury Re- 
serve or other source allocated by the (jOvemment for the 
purpose. If the Minister of Finance deems it expedient, 
this sum may be increased, with the sanction of His 
Majesty. 

(2) Of the gross profit resulting from the coinage op- 
erations, i. e., without any deduction for expenses. 

(3) Of any other sources of income or profit which 
ma^ be held to emanate from the said fund. 

Section 24. The expenses and losses arising out of the 
operations effected in connection with the purposes for 
which the fund is created shall be charged to the said 
fund, but all disbursements of the Mint, such as salaries 
of employees, cost of mintage, etc., shall be charged to the 
appropriate head in the expenditure budget of the (jov- 
emment 

Section 25. Any portion of the fund which it may be 
found necessary to remit and retain abroad shall be de- 
posited in such banks, or invested in such foreign Gov- 
ernment securities, of first class standing, as the Minister 
of Finance may select. 

The portion of the fund to be kept in Siam shall consist 
of ^Id coins and one tical pieces, or of gold and silver 
bullion intended for mintage. 

Silver ticals included in the fund, under this Section, 
shall only be drawn in exchange for gold at the rate 
prescribed in Section 12, or for the purchase of silver bull- 
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ion for the minting of coins, or, finally, for the purchase 
of transfers payable to the Government in gold abroad. 

Section 26. The particulars of all receipts and payments 
arising out of the fund, under the operation of this Act, 
shall be incorporated by the Comptroller General of Ac- 
counts and Audit in a special account, in the form pre- 
scribed by the Minister of Finance. 

The Comptroller General of Accounts and Audit shall 
make up the account yearly, in time to be included in the 
general annual accounts of the Kingdom. 

Section 27. The Minister of Finance shall be charged 
with the execution of this Act, and shall be authorized 
to issue such rules and regulations as may be found neces- 
sary for the purpose of carrying out its provisions. All 
rules and regulations so issued by the Minister of Fi- 
nance shall be published in the Government Gazette, and 
shall have effect from the date of such publication. 

Proclaimed on the nth day of November, R. S. 127, 
being the 14,610th day of the present reign. 

NOTIFICATION. 

Prescribing Size, Form, Designs and Inscriptions of 
Coins. 

Whereas in Section 9 of the Gold Standard Act, R. S. 
127, it is provided that the coins minted under that Act 
shall be of such size, form and design, and bear such 
inscriptions and other particulars, as the Minister of 
Finance may be commanded by His Majesty to notify 
in the Government Gas^fte, 

Now therefore, His Majesty is pleased to command 
that the coins in question shall be in the form of a 
disc, and shall have such diameters and bear such designs 
and inscriptions as are mentioned below. 

GOLD COIN. 

Dos, or 10 Tical Piece — Diameter, 20 millimetres. De- 
sign and inscription: Obverse, the likeness of his Majesty, 
with the inscription "Chulalongkorn Parama Rajadhiraj. 
Reverse, the figure of the Garuda bearing a shield with 
the design Chakra and Trident, and the inscription "Dos 
Nung," ^'Siama Rath" and the year of coinage. 

silver coins. 

Design and inscriptions: Obverse the likeness of His 
Majesty the King, with the inscription "Chulalongkom 
Siamindr." Reverse, the Three-headed elephant, with the 
inscription "Siama Rath," the year of coinage and the name 
of each denomination of coin. 

Diameters: Tical, 30 millimetres. 2 Salung piece, 25 
millimetres. Salung, 20 millimetres. 

NICKEL AND BRONZE COINS. 

Design and inscriptions: Obverse, the "Unalom" with 
the words "Siama Rath" and the value of the coin. Re- 
verse, the Chakra, with the year of the coinage. 

Diameters: 10 Satang Piece, 20 millimetres. 5 Satang 
Piece 17.5 millimetres, i Satang Piece, 22.5 millimetres. 

These three coins shall be pierced with holes in the 
centres as follows: 10 Satang Piece, 5 millimetres; 5 Sa- 
tang Piece, 4 millimetres ; i Satang piece, 6 millimetres. 

Proclaimed on the nth day of November R. S. 127 
(1908). 

(Sd) Kitiyakara, Minister of Finance. 

Notification suspending the Operation of certain sec- 
tions of the Gold Standard Law, R. S. 127: 

The Minister of Finance is commanded by His Ma- 
jesty to proclaim that, whereas it is inexpedient to bring 
into immediate operation certain Sections of the Gold 
Standard Act, R. S. 127, by reason of the inconvenience 
which the inhabitants of the Realm would thereby be 
caused. His Majesty is pleased to direct that their opera- 
tion be temporarily suspended, in the manner set forth 
below: 



I. Whereas in Section 9 of the Gold Standard Act, R. S. 
127, it is provided that the coins shall be of such size, form 
and designs, and bear such inscriptions and other particu- 
lars as the Minister of Finance may be commanded by His 
Majesty to notify, and whereas the existing coins of all 
denominations, viz., the tical, the salung. the fuang, the 
bronze sik, sio, att and solot, and the nickel 20 satang, 10 
satang, 5 satang and 2^ satang pieces, are coins of which 
the particulars do not correspond with those notified under 
the present Act, but nevertheless it would be inexpedient 
to entirely demonetize them all at the present time. 

Now therefore, His Majesty is pleased to conunand as 
follows : 

(i) The tical and the salung, minted under former 
Acts, shall continue in general use, as heretofore. 

(2) The fuang and the bronze sik, sio, att and solot, 
shall continue in use for the time being, pending their ex- 
change by the public for the new coins. 

(3) The nickel 20 satang, 10 satang, 5 satang and 2^ 
satang pieces, which were issued tmder Notification dated 
the 2ist day of August, 117 (1898), shall be demonetized, 
but the officials in diar^e of the state treasuries shall issue 
the new satang pieces m exchange for the old ones, until 
such time as it may be notified that the exchange shall 
cease. 

The exchange of the fuangs, the old bronze coins and 
the old satang pieces, as prescribed in clauses (2) and (3) 
above, shall be made at the following rates, viz., bronze 
coins, I tical's worth for 10 satang, and fuangs, 8 fuangs 
for I tical; the old and new satang pieces shall have equiv- 
alent values. 

The exchange of the coins above referred to may be 
made at the Royal Treasury in Bangkok and at such other 
Government offices as the Minister of Finance may des- 
ignate. 

II. Whereas in Sections 11 and 12 of the Gold Stand- 
ard Act, R. S. 127, it is provided that any person may 
tender gold bullion to the Ministry of Finance for the 
purpose of being coined, and that the Ministry of Finance 
shall, if demanded, pay him gold coins in exchange, or, if 
no such demand is made, in any money which is l^;al 
tender under Chapter IV. of the Gold Standard Act, R. S. 
127, the rate of such payment being 2,680 ticals for every 
100 ticals weight (1,500 grammes) of pure gold tendered. 

And whereas it is not at present expedient to receive 
gold in Bangkok, 

Now therefore it is hereby commanded by His Majesty 
that Sections 11 and 12 of the said Act, as aforementioned, 
shall be temporarily suspended, and that for the present 
the Ministry of Finance shall continue to receive gold 
abroad, as heretofore, and shall issue in Bangkok legal 
currency in exchange at the rate of 2,662 ticals for every 
100 ticals weight (1,500 grammes) of pure gold received, 
or 13 ticals for £1 sterling. 

III. Whereas in Section 20 of the Gold Standard Act, 
R. S. 127, it is provided that coins which have been re- 
duced in weight otherwise than by reasonable wearing, or 
which have been mutilated or which bear any stamp in 
addition to the National one, shall cease to be legal ten- 
der and shall not be accepted or exchanged by any state 
treasury or official receiving or collecting Government 
dues. 

And whereas there are at present in circulation con- 
siderable numbers of bent salungs and fuangs, the imme- 
diate refusal to accept which would be a cause of com- 
plaint on the part of the public. 

Now therefore it is herebv commanded by His Majesty 
that all state treasuries and all officials receiving or col- 
lecting state dues shall for a period of one year from the 
date of this Proclamation, be authorized to accept, at their 
full nominal value, all bent salungs and fuangs which may 
be tendered to them in payment or in exchange. 

Proclaimed on the nth day of November R. S. 127 
(1908). 

(Sd.) KmYAKASA, Minister of Finance. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE EXHIBITION AT TOKYO. 



In the Senate of the United States, January 4, 1909. Mr. 
Cullom introduced the following bill, .which was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations : 
Bill to amend an Act entitled "An Act to provide for 
participation by the United States in an international 
exposition to be held at Tokyo, Japan, in nineteen hun- 
dred and twelve," approved May twenty-second, nine- 
teen hundred and eight 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled. That an Act entitled "An Act to provide for par- 
ticipation by the United States in an international ex- 
position to be held at Tokyo, Japan, in nineteen hundred 
and twelve," approved May twenty-second, nineteen hun- 
dred and eight, be, and the same is hereby, amended so 
that after January first, nineteen hundred and nine, one 
of the commissioners-general appointed under said Act 
shall receive as compensation for his services the sum of 
one thousand dollars per annum until the end of the 
year nineteen hundred and fourteen, and thereafter the 
stmi of eight thousand dollars per annum until the end of 
the year nineteen hundred and seventeen, and the other 
two commissioners-general shall receive no compensation 
for their services until the end of the year nineteen hun- 
dred and fourteen, and thereafter shall receive five thou- 
sand dollars each per annum until the end of the year 
nineteen hundred and seventeen; and so that the sec- 
retary shall receive no compensation for his services until 
the end of the year nineteen hundred and fourteen, and 
thereafter shall, receive five thousand dollars per annum 
until the end of the year nineteen hundred and seventeen. 

The bill (S. 7993) to amend an act entitled "An Act to 
provide for participation by the United States in an in- 
ternational exposition to be held at Tokyo, Japan, in 1912," 
approved May 22, 1908, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations with amendments. 

Mr. Culberson — I presume the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Frye) has the bill in charge. I have looked over the 
report which accompanied it. It shows among other 
things that Mr. Loomis has been improperly paid $3,000 
of salary. I do not know whether restitution has been 
made in that case since then or not 

Mr. Frye — He has paid it back. 

Mr. Culberson — I am glad to hear it The report also 
shows that some four or five hundred dollars were spent 
out of the appropriation at a banquet given by some one 



at Tokyo. I do not know anything about those matters, 
but it might be well to consider how far we are going 
in paying mon^ out of the Public Treasury for banquets. 

Mr. Frye — This bill is intended to stop all unnecessary 
expenditures; and I think, as it is drawn and has been 
amended by the Committee on Foreign Relations, it stops 
every expenditure except $1,000 a year to Mr. Loomis, 
which was regarded as necessary to keep us in touch with 
Japan. 

Mr. Culberson— Very well. If there has been restitu- 
tion of the salary, and if the appropriation itself is so 
guarded that extraordinary expenditures can not occur 
again, of course I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. Bacon — ^The appropriation of $1,000, I understand — 
I presume it is so expressed — covers not only salary but 
expenses. 

Mr. Frye — It does. The committee were very careful 
to stop all expenditures. 

The Vice-President— The amendments of the committee 
will be stated in their order. 

The amendments were, on page i, line 8, after the words 
"commissioners-general," to insert "who now receives 
$8,000 per annum;" on page 2, line 3, after the words 
"nineteen hundred and fourteen," to insert "which amount 
shall also include his expenses;" in line 11, after the word 
"secretary," to insert "and other employees;" in line 12, 
before the word "services," to strike out "his" and insert 
"their;" in line 14, after the word "thereafter," to insert 
"the secretary;" and at the end of the bill to add "and 
that no expenses shall be incurred by the commission or 
clerical or other assistants employed prior to January i, 
1915," so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That an Act entitled "An Act to pro- 
vide for participation by the United States in an interna- 
tional exposition to be held at Tokyo, Japan, in 191 2," ap- 
proved May 22, 1908, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
so that after January i, 1909, one of the commissioners- 
general, who now receives $8,000 per anntmi, appointed 
under said act, shall receive as compensation for his serv- 
ices the sum of $1,000 per annum until the end of the year 
1914, which amount shall also include his expenses, and 
thereafter the sum of $8,000 per annum until the end of 
the year 1917, and the other two conmiissioners-general 
shall receive no compensation for their services until the 
end of the year 1914, and thereafter shall receive $5,000 
each per annimi until the end of the year 19 17; and so 
that the secretary and other employees shall receive no 
compensation for their services until the end of the year 
1914. and thereafter the secretary shall receive $5,000 per 
annum until the end of the year 1917, and that no expenses 
shall be incurred by the commission or clerical or other 
assistants employed prior to January i, 1915. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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JAPAN: A RETROSPECT. 



By W. J. S. Shand. 



It would be hard to find a parallel to the astonishing 
transformation of old Japan in the last fifty years of her 
history. Looking back, we find her at the period of the 
death of Tokugawa lyesada, in i%8, in the throes of in- 
ternal strife, with the burning questions of the impending 
restoration of the emperor to his own and the advent of the 
men from the West. In the following year foreign mer- 
chants established themselves in Yokohama, and in April, 
i860, the aged statesman, li Kamon, was assassinated in 
Yedo by adherents of the Mito clan as a protest against his 
far-seeing and liberal policy toward the newcomers. In 
1864 the Choshu forts fired on British vessels, and later on 
others, which led to the bombardment of Shimonoseki. 
Two years later the Shogun lyemochi died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Kei Ki, the last of a line which had governed 
Japan for 268 years. 

Stirring events now followed fast. The civil war com- 
menced with the battle of Fushimi in 1868, terminating 
shortly in the triumph of the Imperial troops, and the entry 
of the emperor to the Eastern capital, Tokyo, the old name, 
Yedo, being now oflficially abolished. Hereafter progress 
was the order of the day. New issues of specie and paper 
money replaced by degrees the quaint little oblong satsu 
we used to carry in cigar cases ; the solar took the place of 
the lunar calendar, with its puzzling intercalary month every 
few years to make up time. The ports of Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Hakodate and Niigata were opened to foreign trade and 
consulates established. Newspapers began to make their 
appearance, the first one, the Nisshin Shinji, under the edi- 
torship of Mr. William Black, a Scotchman ; soon followed 
by the Mainkhi Shimbun (Daily News), and many others. 
A college called the Kai-sei-jo was established in the capital 
and foreign teachers engaged. A mint in Osaka was placed 
under the direction of Messrs. Gowland and MacLagan, 
both British subjects. 

In 1871 the introduction of the jin-riki-sha (man power 
cart), now anglicized over the East as "rickshaw," came at 
a critical time for the immense hordes of bearers and por- 
ters who had been employed on the great main roads — par- 
ticularly the Tokaido, between Kyoto and Yedo. These men 
had supplied the demands of the processions of the Terri- 
torial and smaller Daimyo on their journeys to and from 
Yedo, and when the Shogtm proceeded to do homage to the 
secluded emperor in Kyoto. These had been out of work 
since 1868, and much distress was experienced. 

In 1872 the first railway line, that between Tokyo and 
Yokohama, was opened. The Sclat of this event was height- 
ened by the presence in public, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the country, of His Majesty the Emperor — a possi- 
bility up till then almost unthinkable to a Japanese. I was 
I standing in the crowd when the Imperial coach issued from 
the gates of the Prefecture. There was a general tendency 
i to go down on the knees and bow the head at this juncture, 
with difficulty checked by the police, who called out re- 
peatedly, "Tatte ore" ('^Remain standing"). At the open- 



ing ceremony at the Yokohama station His Majesty was 
seated on a chair upholstered with gold brocade, while on 
each side stood the Ministers of State in the ancient court 
costume, the Emperor alone wearing a military uniform of 
the Western type. An address was read by Hara Zcnzaburo, 
representing the merchants' guild, whose hands shook with 
agitation as he held the parchment he was reading from. 
Scarcely had the Imperial party retired when the crowd — 
undeterred by the police — made a dash for the platform, 
and soon no vestige of the chair was left Its remnants are, 
no doubt, reverently preserved in many a humble household 
to this day. The Osaka-Kobe line followed, both being 
built under British supervision, and the system of carefully 
laid roads and solid work still continues. 

The year 1875 was signalized by the much regretted de- 
parture of the Royal Marines and of a body of the French 
Infanterie de la Marine. The R. M. L. I. had garrisoned 
the camp on the Bluff concession in Yokohama since Au- 
gust, 1871, and had so identified themselves with the recrea- 
tions and the social life of our community that their absence 
was keenly felt. They were preceded by battalions of the 
Tenth, Ninth and Twentieth regiments, and a corps of the 
R. M. L. I. in the early days of the settlement, when the 
disturbed state of the country and the assassination of some 
of the foreign residents rendered such protection necessary. 
For some time previous to 1875, however, all danger to life 
had been reduced to a minimum. A dinner to the men of 
both corps, and a ball in honor of the colonels and officers, 
were given, many Japanese officials assisting at the latter. 
Few will have forgotten the gallant sight as the troops 
marched down the Camp Hill and the Bund to the pier on 
the morning of March 6, to the music of the fifes and drums 
and the cheers of the friends they left behind them. 

About this time the more advanced Japanese raised the 
question of the abolition of the "dai-sho"— the two swords 
carried still by the old Samurai class. They were now un- 
necessary and an ever present incentive to bloodshed. So 
the Government convened a gathering in the capital of rep- 
resentative members of the Han, or leading Daimiates, 
which were abolished in 186& The proposal was vetoed by 
an overwhelming majority. A few months later an Imperial 
decree threw the privilege open to all and sundry. The 
effect of this adroit move was soon apparent The Shizoku, 
as the official and military class of the old regime are now 
called, were so disgusted at seeing these time-honored 
weapons borne by riff-raff that they began to leave theirs at 
home. Moreover, they found the relief from the sheer 
weight of the dai-sho, and the inexorable etiquette and cere- 
mony associated with them, so welcome that the reaction 
became more and more marked. Then, at the right time, 
another decree abolished the carrying of weapons by all 
except the military and naval forces, and the police after 
December 31, 1876, to the satisfaction of the whole nation. 
Another memorable reform at this period was the discon- 
tinuance of the "mage," or top-knot, and the adoption of the 
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Western style. This change was very rapid, such was the 
expense and inconvenience of the frequent head shaving, 
fixing and anointing at the hands of the barber. 

In 1877 a serious rebellion broke out in the warlike prov- 
ince of Satsuma, in Kyushu. Space does not admit of dwell- 
ing here upon the causes that led up to the outbreak. Saigo 
Takamori, a warrior of great prowess and noble character, 
was the leading spirit The modem Japanese army was 
then in its infancy; the soldiers had seen no active service 
of any magnitude, and were unaccustomed as yet to the rifle 
in actual warfare. The shortage of men was so great that 
the veriest boys were sent to the front, only to perish by the 
trenchant blades of the fierce and seasoned fighters of Sat- 
suma. After the lapse of a few months, however, the rebels 
were hemmed in and defeated at Shiroyama, near Kago- 
shima, the capital of the province. Saigo, Beppu Shunsuke, 
and other leaders were killed or died by seppuku (hara- 
kiri), in keeping with ancient custom. The loss of Saigo 
was lamented by the whole nation, and not the least by his 
opponents in arms, his old comrade. Admiral Kawamura, 
reverently washing the severed head at the last painful scene 
following on victory. Any photographs of this remarkable 
man which may have existed must have been impounded, 
for it was impossible to procure one. 

An extraordinary story went the rounds, for the truth of 
which I cannot vouch, but it is distinctly ben trovato and 
very redolent of the scarcely defunct feudalism. The rifles 
were discarded to a large extent, as the Satsuma men were 
wont to wait for the volleys, rush in through the smoke, 
and sabre the inexperienced riffe men. It was decided to 
meet them with the old weapon, and a corps d^ilite was 
mobilized in Tokyo. The call was well responded to, and 
by none with more alacrity than the men of Aizu. This was 
the last clan to succtunb to the Imperial forces when the 
Satsuma and Choshu troops invested and reduced the castle 
of Wakamatsu in 1868. It was not so much that the swords- 
men of Aizu loved the new Government as that here was 
a chance for a vendetta against their former conquerors, 
and well they did* their work. 

From now on progress continued undisturbed. Colleges, 
schools and museums were founded, and exhibitions came 
fast and frequent The army was trained under the German 
system with all its iron discipline, while the navy continued 
to follow, as from the first, the British lead. The University 
and Engineering College, staffed by professors and scientists 
of the first rank from Europe and America, took the place 
of the Kaiseijo. Yokosuka, in Tokyo Bay, was selected as 
the site of a naval station and dockyard, with a French 
director and staff. Great progress was made also in sani- 
tary matters, notably the introduction of compulsory vac- 
cination, which effectually stamped out the national scourge 
of smallpox. A few years ago I was the guest, in this coun- 
try, of a Japanese naval officer, at a dinner where some 
twelve or fourteen Japanese were present The conversa- 
tion turning to this subject, I remarked that on my arrival 
in Japan in 1871 a large ntunber of all classes were pitted 
with smallpox, "whereas now, gentlemen,'' I added, ''I look 
round this table, and not one of you has a trace of it" 



A setback to finance was experienced at the end of the 
seventies owing to the reckless starting of numberless so- 
called national banks and issues of paper money, which re- 
duced the yen to little more than half its face value. With 
the advent to office of Mr. — ^now Count — Matsukata matters 
took a turn for the better, order was evolved out of chaos, 
and the currency slowly recovered the lost ground. 

In the early eighties the persistent fall in silver began to 
affect imports from abroad unfavorably. When exchange 
touched 3s. 6d. for the silver yen and Mexican dollar, we who 
could recall the rosy days of 4s. 8d. and upward laughed at 
the absurdity of the thing and looked for a speedy rise. But 
in vain. Down, down, went silver. Japan adopted a gold 
standard, and the silver yen today is quoted at 2s, to 2s. id. 
Here was Japan's opportunity for the betterment of her in- 
dustries. Silk filatures and cotton mills sprang up quickly^ 
clean "books" of the finest raw silk replaced the exasperat- 
ing old "nibbed" and tricky hanks, to the great relief of the 
foreign silk inspector. The former fine business in shirtings, 
yams and other Manchester goods went from bad to worse, 
though woolens continued to hold their own. A cutting 
down of staffs and salaries in foreign hongs resulted, and 
there came a marked reduction in the scale of living. 

At the end of the seventies the navy made a decided ad- 
vance, beginning with the protected cruiser Tsukushi, fol- 
lowed by the Takachiho and Naniwa, and then, in i8s^ by 
the Matsushima, the flagship at the Yalu battle in I8s^. 

After a short but sharp contest in freights and passenger 
fares between the Mitsu-bishi and the Kyodo companies the 
present fine service of the Nippon Yusen Kwaisha was 
formed, which has progressed ever since, to the loss of for- 
eign shipowners, and carries the "Hi-no-maru" flag to the 
ends of the earth. 

Limited space prevents any detailed account of the growth 
of commerce in Kob^ as of the events of recent years, such 
as the China and Japan war in 1894, the Korean troubles, 
and the events which led to war with Russia. Moreover, 
these matters are well within the memory of all. 

With two wars in one decade it is not surprising that the 
cost of living is a good 75 per cent higher than it was in 
statu quo ante bellum. 

In 1899 came the great change, the coming into effect of 
the new treaties, with a higher scale of customs duties and 
the abolition of extraterritorial jurisdiction. Thus the 
magisterial functions of our consular ofiicials ceased, which, 
I imagine, they do not regret. Moreover, the scope of the 
service has largely increased by the posts created in For- 
mosa, Korea and the Philippines. 

In Japan railway, telegraph and telephone lines are 
spreading rapidly. There is a fine system of electric tram- 
ways in Tokyo and other places, not excluding the almost 
sacred precincts of Kamakura and Koshigoye. The pass- 
port is no longer necessary, and the country is open to the 
foreigner for travel, without let or hindrance. 

The old Japan has passed away in many respects, but lives 
still upon the stage, in the home life, and, above all, in the 
rural districts, which are still much as described in the pages 
of Katopfer. Despite all outward manifestations, Japan 
remains intensely conservative.— Loim^om and China Express, 
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THE IMPORT TRADE. 

One of our local contemporaries published an article re- 
cently dealing with the import trade. Some excellent ideas 
and much useful information were given, but one rather 
serious error was made. It was stated that the old heavy 
stocks of nearly all articles had been slowly but almost en- 
tirely cleared. China was compared to a convalescent who 
had passed' through the crisis. While it is not desirable to 
represent local conditions in an unduly gloomy light, the 
reverse would be equally harmful, for home papers are al- 
ways ready to reproduce extracts from newspapers in the 
Far East The consequence of an article, such as the one 
referred to, might be that a batch of commercial travelers 
at once would be sent here, where they will not be needed 
for many months, at least The fact is that the stocks in 
Shanghai approximately are sufficient for eight months; 
with goods held in the interior and those about to arrive 
added, there would be no danger of any real shortage oc- 
curring even if no fresh orders were given until next May. 
During the last year the statement has been made and 
published several times that importers considered a ten 
months' supply was not too heavy for such a market as 
ours. One importer went so far as to say that short stocks 
(say two months') would be a real danger and famine 
prices the consequence. Experience does not support that 
view ; but if such a contingency were possible what a grand 
opportunity would be presented for the piece goods firms 
to recoup the heavy losses of 1907-8. But why should the 
Shanghai market be more able to carry heavy stocks than 
markets elsewhere? Shanghai is not a place where large 
stocks are consumed; it is a distributing centre; its busi- 
ness is to supply to all the smaller outside markets the 
goods required. The ideal state for such a market would 
be to carry no stocks at all, but to transfer all arrivals at 
once to the interior. Like most ideals this one is impossible, 
although the requirements of the consuming centres are 
fairly regular. Demand occurs at the two seasons when 
new summer and new winter clothing is required. It 
would be impossible to regulate imports on a perfect basis, 
because the business is done by so many people working 
independently; consequently there always will be a certain 
amount of stocks not wanted at the moment And these 
ought to be kept as small as possible, in view of the fluctuat- 
ing currency. With a drop in silver such as we are now 
experiencing only a decided scarcity of goods could rule 
prices up to a payable basis. Large stocks of goods settled 
at a higher rate will make impossible for months or years 
the sale of new goods of the same level which have to be 
settled at much lower rates. Thus when importers must 
sell (which is always the case with some hongs) disasters 
are the natural consequence. It would not be going too 
far, perhaps, to say that of all markets in the world those 
of China in general and Shanghai in particular are the least 
able to carry heavy stocks. 

The question then arises as to what method could be 
adopted to prevent accumulations of stocks. More than 
one attempt has been made by importers to arrive at a 
satisfactory arrangement, but none has been deduced so far. 
Bargain money for new orders cannot be obtained, for the 



very best Chinese hongs are neither willing nor able to pay 
bargain money, and foreign merchants are always quite 
ready to book their orders. At the present time all the 
second and third class dealers, being bankrupt, are not likely 
to cause much trouble in the future unless absolute careless- 
ness is shown in dealing with them. 

The new system — if one can be evolved — ^must be a natu- 
ral consequence of present conditions, for foreign banks and 
exporters at home have had a lesson that ought to make 
them more careful, too, in the future. There are from ten 
to twenty reliable Chinese dealers left in the market; they 
will give their orders to some of the hundreds or more im- 
porters, and the foreign hongs who do not participate in 
these orders must either close their piece goods trade or 
carry on speculatively. It remains, therefore, for importers, 
whether they import goods for Chinese or on their own 
account, to watch the market closely and not to order any 
goods that cannot be disposed of, beyond doubt, in the 
interval. To be able to do this both knowledge of the 
details of the market requirements and judgment are neces- 
sary ; and without these qualifications no one can expect to 
carry on trade successfully in this market and avoid becom- 
ing the prey of travelers, compradores' shroffs and weak 
dealers. The one thing we may reiterate, is to avoid ac- 
cumulation of stocks. Shanghai cannot carry stocks on 
account of the currency. — North China Daily News, 



JAPANESE SPINNING PROFITS. 

Consul John H. Snodgrass forwards from Kobe the fol- 
lowing clipping from the Japan Chronicle relative to the 
cotton yam industry of that country : 

The cotton spinning industry in Japan enjoyed extraor- 
dinary prosperity for some three years. The aggregate net 
profit of the various companies for 1905 amounted to 
$6,500,000 gold; it reached nearly $7,500,000 in 1906; and 
was $B^ooo,ooo in 1907. In other words, these companies 
cleared a net profit on an average of more than 40 per cent 
on the paid up capital in 1905 and 1906, and of over 30 per 
cent in 1907. Up to 1904 the profit of the spinning com- 
panies had been comparatively small, and no repayment of 
the fixed capital had been practically carried out. During 
the three years under review no less than $5^5,000 was 
appropriated toward the refunding of the fixed capital. 
During the same period the amount of the reserve fund, 
which totaled only $3,000,000 at the end of 1904, increased 
to $11,500,000. The Japanese spinning industry thus en- 
joyed an unprecedented prosperity during these Uiree vears. 

During the second half of 1907, however, a reaction began 
to manifest itself, and the depression reached its height in 
the first six months of 1908. The total net profit of Si\ the 
Japanese cotton spinning mills for the first half of 1908 
amounted to only $1,685,000, or one-half the profit realized 
in the second half of 1907, and two-fifths as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. The average rate 
of dividend for the term was only 11 3^ per cent Of the 
twenty-eight companies six suffered loss, while ten had to 
be content with no dividend, or were barely enabled to pay 
a dividend by means of the balance brought forward from 
the last account Only eight out of the twenty-eight mills 
were able to carry out the repayment of fixed capital to a 
more or less extent 

Generally speaking, however, the spinning companies are 
now on a much sounder basis than they were three 3rears 
ago, remarks the Tokyo Keisai, on account of the appro- 
priation of $5,325,000 toward the redemption of fixed capi- 
tal and of $8,400,000 for the reserve funds. It may be pre- 
sumed that they will have sufficient financial power to suc- 
cessfully tide over the existing depression. 
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DUTIES ON CHINESE RAILWAY 
MATERIALS. 

Consul General E. T. Williams reports that contracts 
entered into by a number of railway companies with the Chi- 
nese Government provided that railway materials required 
by those companies may be imported free of duty. This has 
led, however, to a demand on the part of other railway 
companies not legally entitled to this privilege for similar 
treatment, with the result that all railway material so far 
imported into China has been admitted free. Chinese offi- 
cials now scdc to put an end to this practice, as seen from 
llie foOowing quotation from the Pei Yang Kuan Pao of 
August 26, 1908, an official newspaper published at Tien- 
tsin by the provincial government, transmitted by the con- 
sul general. 

"On the 2d of the sixth moon (June 30, 1908) the High 
Commissioners of Customs, together with the Board of 
Fnance and the Board of Military Affairs, memorialized the 
Throne, asking that a limit be set to the exemption of the 
various railway companies from the requirement to pay 
duty on railway materials imported, and received an im- 
perial decree to the effect that, 'Inasmuch as such exemp- 
tions are daily increasing, a limit ought to be fixed; but 
that, since in some cases the exemption has already been 
arranged for in the conventions and contracts approved by 
the Throne, and in others granted only on special request 
by imperial edict, a distinction must be made between the 
two classes; and that, therefore, the High Commissioners 
of Customs, the Board of Foreign Affairs, the Board of 
Finance, and the Board of Posts and Communications are 
directed to jointly investigate the subject and report there- 
on.' 

"In reply to this the above mentioned boards reported in 
substance as follows : 

"The lines whose exemption from taxation is already 
fixed by convention or contract are the Peking-Hankow 
line, the Chengting-Taiyuan, the Kaifeng-Honan, the Tao- 
kou-Chinghua, the Chinese Eastern Railway, the Dong- 
dang-Lungchou, the Laokay- Yunnan, and the Shanghai- 
Nanking lines. As for the Imperial Railways of North 
China (Peking to Mukden) and the Kiaochow-Tsinan lines, 
although their exemption from taxation is not fixed by con- 
vention, the High Commissioners of Customs in their 
memorial of October, 1906, represented them as involving 
international relations and as requiring exceptional treat- 
ment; therefore, 

" 'The present memorialists find no obstacle to the grant- 
ing of the original petition of the High Commissioners of 
Customs^ the Board of Finance, and the Board of Military 
Affairs, masmuch as the said petition includes none of these 
exceptional cases and the granting of it will not lead to any 
international complications. They therefore recommend 
that other railways proposed or completed, and railway 
supply companies, be granted exemption for the period of 
three years from the date of the granting of their charters, 
and that afterward they be required to pay duty on mate- 
rials imported according to the rates for public property. 
It is also provided that food supplies for laborers on tfie 
various railways shall not be included in the exemption, 
but be required to pay the usual duties. Stringent measures 
are to be taken to prevent smuggling and misrepresentation 



should require it, the boards will again memorialize and ask 
exceptional treatment.' " 

The consul adds: 

In accordance with this decision all railwajr materials for 
any of the lines except those mentioned will be charged 
duty after three years from the date at which the charter 
of the line concerned was granted. This period has already 
passed in the case of some The rates for public property 
arc the same as for private — i. e., articles on Ac classified 
list will pajr the specific duty; for instance, rails, Hk. Tls. 
0.125 per picul, or 8 cents United States per 133 pounds, 
while articles not on the list will pay 5 per cent, ad valorem. 

Of the railways mentioned as exempted, the Peking- 
Hankow line has been built and is managed by Belgians; 
the Chengting-Taivuan line into Shansi was built on a loan 
from the Russo-Chinese Bank; the Kaifeng-Honan line is 
contracted for on a Belgian loan; the Taokou-Chinghua 
line is built by a British syndicate; the Chinese Eastern 
Railway is the Manchurian system, now partly Russian and 
partly Japanese; the Dongdang-Lungchou and the Laokay- 
Yunnan lines are French, and the Shanghai-Nanking road 
British. The Imperial railways of North China have been 
constructed by British capital, but are managed by the 
Chinese themselves. The Kiaochow-Tsinan line is the Ger- 
man line in Shantung. 

The companies specifically mentioned as not entitled to 
exemption, but as being granted it for three years only 
from the dates of their respective charters, are "The Rail- 
ways of Kiangsu and Other Provinces," "The C3anton-Han- 
kow Railway," "The Peking-Kalgan Railway," "The Hsin- 
chang-Ningpo Railway," The Heilungchiang Railway," 
"The Swatow-Chaochow Fu Railway," "The Szechuen- 
Hankow line," and other lines in Hupeh ; certain companies 
engaged in the manufacture or import of railway materials, 
such as "The Yangtze Company," the railway shops of 
Kuantung, Hunan, Hupeh and Szechuen, and the Nan- 
king Locomotive Works." To these is added the "Peking 
Water Works Company." The line under construction 
from Tientsin to Pukou (Nanking) is mentioned separately 
as having petitioned for exemption, and as having also 
been granted three years' exemption. 

COTTON GOODS IN INDIA. 

Consul General William H. Michael presents the follow- 
ing review of the cotton goods situation in India, writing 
from (Calcutta under date of September 3 : 

During the last year the textile industry in India has 
suffered depression with that of Lancashire, and for that 
matter with that everywhere. A writer says that the weav- 
ers of India have earned large profits and will continue 
to prosper owing to the impetus received by the native 
industries ; that a number of mills have suffered severe loss 
on their jram output. This is difficult to understand, inas- 
much as the hand loom industry mainly represents the 
Swadeshi enterprise, and they consume the yarn made by 
the mills and not the product of the weaving mills. This 
same writer states that the stocks of cloth produced during 
the year by the Bombay Cotton Mills, sold and on hand, 
amounted to 120,000 bales. This does not include the prod- 
uct of the Ahmerabad mills. The opinion is that these 
heavy stocks, for which there is slow demand, will force the 
price down at least an anna (2 cents) a pound, or low 
enough to meet the 25 per cent, reduction of Lancashire 
goods. 

Dhoties have already gone down 25 per cent, to meet the 
Lancashire cut. The cotton crop in India is reported good, 
and the American crop good and large, and it looks at this 
time that cheaper raw cotton in abundance would force 
the prices of piece goods still lower. Long staple cotton in 
India has already fallen in price about $6.66 per 560 pounds, 
and some brokers say it is bound to go still lower. The 
reduction of wages of mill hands and the decline in the 



arc lu uc laKcu lu prcvcm smuggimg ana misrepresentation .-^reduction ot wages ot mill hands and the decline m the 
under cover of the exemption laws. If at the expiration of Jjprice of raw cotton will very likely result in forcing prices 
the three-year limit the exigencies of any particular lineHof manufactured cottons still lower. 
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BORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. 








Ettablithed 1857. 
New York. U. S. A. 



Originators of Condensed 
Milk and the largest 
manufacturers of Milk 
Products in the world. 




BAOLB BRAND 

CONDBN8BD MILK 

"The OxiglDal" 



PBBRLB88 BRAND 
BVAPORATBD CRBAM 

(Unsweetened) 



II 



LEADERS OF QUALITY 



>> 



Canadian Pacific Railway 

TRANS ATLANTIC— TRANS CONTINENTAL— TRANS PACIFIC. 
The World's Highway for Travel and Trade. 

Perfectly equipped THROUGH trains offer an unexcelled Daily Train Sendee across the Continent. 
Connections between all principal points in the U. S. and Canada. 

Scenery of Unsurpassed Beauty. 

PACIFIC "EMPRESS" STEAMSHIP LINE 

BctwcMi Vaaeouvcr, B. S. and CHINA-JAPAII. 

Fast and popular service for Passengers and freight, forming in conjunction with the Company's Trans 

Continental Railway "THE GREAT SILK AND TEA ROUTE" from the Orient. 

CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN STEAMSHIP LINE 

Regular monthly service between Vancouver, B. C, and Hawaiian, Fiji Islands, Australia and New Zealand. 

ATLANTIC "EMPRESS" STEAMSHIP LINE 

Between Montreal, Quebec, St. John, N. B., and 
l-IVERROOU BRISTOU L.OIMDON AND ANTWERR. 



Passenger and Freight Service to and from all Points in Europe. 

ALLAN CAMERON, General Traffic Agent, 

Nos. i and 45S Broadway, 2Si Fifth Ava., Naw York City. 
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WARD, BALDWIN 1^ CO, 



43 and 46 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

SELLING ACENT8 FOR THE 



Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Loray Mills, 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Belton Mills, 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
Victor Mfg. Co., 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Saxon Mills, 
Fairfield Cotton Mills, 
Pickens Mill, 
The Carolina Mills, 



Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
McComb City Cotton Mills, 
Orr Cotton Mills, 
Easley Cotton Mills, 
The Cheswell Cotton Mill Co., 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., 
Monaghan Mills, 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Franklin Mills, 
Grendel Mills, 
Bamberg Cotton Mills, 
Glenwood Cotton Mills, 



Brogon Cotton Mills, 
Ninety-six Cotton Mills, 
Williamston Mills, 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., 
Toxaway Mills, 
Brandon Cotton Mills, 
Lois Cotton Mills, 
Clinton Cotton Mills, 
Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Ottaray Mills. 



Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills, Fine Cloths, Outing Cloths, 

Arundel Ducks, 8, ID, 12 oz., 29J4 inches wide. WARREN RMFC. CO. 

Duclcs, 22 to 120 inches, different weights. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company. 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 

"THE SEMI-TROPICAL ROUTE." 

OPERATING FAST PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO 

Japan, 6ia, lawallan ami Pnipiae isiaDils, am all oneolal Pois. 



FLEET: 

TONS TONS 

Mongolia (Twin Sorew), 27000 Asia 9500 

Manohurla " . 27000 Persia 9000 

Korea " . 18000 Amerloa Maru (Twin Sorew), 6200 

Siberia " 18000 Hongkong Mara *' 6200 

China 10200 Nippon Mara 6200 

GENERAL OFFICES, 

Flood Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 



Plans of Ships, 
■•rth Rosorvatlons. 
illttstratod Pamphlots 

APPLY TO 

L H. NUTTING, 

Q. E. P. A. 



Throttch Bills of Lading, 



APPLY TO 

L J. SPENCE, 

Q. E. F. A. 



349 Bro3clv^3y, 

rsiev^ York City. 
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SMITH, HOGG & COMPANY, 

Boston. 144 Essex Street, >i5-i>7 Worth Street, New York. 

169 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

Standard Woven Cotton Fabrics for EXPORT, 



Brown Sheetings and Shirtings 

Brown and Bleached Cotton Flannels 

Brown and Bleached Drills 

Blue Drills 

Cotton Duck 

Osnaburgs 

Dress Ginghams 

Seersuckers 



Print Cloths and Twills 

Plain Denims 

*' Double and Twist" Denims 

Cotton Blankets 

Fancy Woven Flannelettes 

Reversible Cassimeres 

Cheviots 

Fabrics for Garments 



PRODUCEb BY 



MASSACHUSETTS COTTON MILLS. 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS. 
EVERETT MILLS. 



YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 
MASSACHUSETTS MILLS IN GEORGIA. 
FLOYD COTTON MILLS. 



WARE SHOALS MFG. CO. 



W ellington, §ears ^ (^0. 



BOSTON 



NEW YORK 



Mill Agents for 
BOOTT A DRILLS 

MERIT A DRILLS 

BULLSEYE DRILLS 

OCEANIC DUCK 
BOOTT F F SHEETINGS 

ARQYLE FAHILY COTTON 

COLUHBUS L L SHEETINGS 
LIBERTY E E SHEETINGS 



MINOT, HOOPER & CO. 



NEW YORK 



BOSTON 



Cotton GoodsforExport 



QRBAT FALLS MFQ. CO. 

Jeans and Sheetings. 

DWIQHT MANUFACTURINQ CO. 

Sheetings and Drills. 

LYMAN MILLS 

Drills. 

CHICOPBB MANUPACTURINQ CO. 

BUerton Canton Flannels. 
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Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 



Bates Manufacturing Company, 

Laconia Mills, 

Warren Cotton Mills, 

Edwards Manufacturing Company, 

Otis Company, — Underwear. 

Columbian Manufacturing Company, 

Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
American Printing Company. 



Androscoggin Mills, 
Boston Duck Company, 
Thorndike Company, 
Cordis Mills, 

Lowell Hosiery Company, 
Otis Company — Palmer Mills, 



NEW YORK. 



BOSTON. 



CHICAGO. 



V ACU U M 01 LS 

are high grade lubricants. They are made from the best crudes by a process that gives them 
greater wearing properties than the ordinary commercial oils sold for lubricating purposes. On 
account of their greater endurance, they go further — lubricate more — and consequently are more 
economical than cheap grade oils. They are made exclusively at our own refineries, and dis- 
tributed from warehouses in all parts of the world. 

VACUUM OIL COMRANV 

ROCHESTER AND Oi-EAI\J, l\J. Y. 



Stocks are kept at the following Asiatic ports : 



CHINA 

Shanghai, The Vacuum Oil Company, i The Bund. 
Hong Kong, The Vacuum Oil Company, Kings Buildings, 

Connaught Road. 
Hankow, The Vacuum Oil Company, English Concession. 
Cheefoo, Diedrichsen, Jebsen & Co., Agents. 
Nkwchwang, East Asiatic Co. , Agents. 
Port Arthur (Corea), East Asiatic Co., Agents. 
Talienwan, East Asiatic Co., Agents. 
Tientsin, Carlowitz & Co., Agents. 
TsiNTAU, Diederichsen, Jebsen & Co., Agents. 
Chemulpo (Corea), E. Meyer & Co., Agents. 
PoocHow, Dodwell, Carhill & Co. . Agents. 



PHII^IPPINCS 

Manila, The Vacuum Oil Company, 39 Plaza Cervantes. 
Cebu, The Vacuum Oil Company, Lrizarraga Hermanos. 

JAPAN . 

Kobe, The Vacuum Oil Company, No. 26b Naniwa Machi 

(P. O. Box 28, Sannomiya). 
Yokohama, The Vacuum Oil Company, 60 Main Street 
Nagasaki, R. H. Powers & Co., Agents. 



STRAITS 



ETC. 



SETTI^ICMICNTS, JAVA. 

Singapore, The Vacuum Oil Company, 44 Robinson Road 
Samarang, Van der Linde & Teves, Agents. 
SoERABAiA, The Vacuum Oil Company, Willemskade. 
Bangkok, The Vacuum Oil Company, 5 Windmill Road. 
Saigon, Denis Freres & Cie., Agents, Rue Catinat. 
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THE BARBER LINE 

DIRECT STEAMERS VIA SUEZ CANAL 
FOR 

Aden, Manila, China and Japan. 

TbrouKh Bills of Lading are issued to Indian, East Indian and all 
China and Japan ports. 



FLEET: 



SHIMOSA, WRAY CASTLE, ATHOLL, 

SATSUMA, MUNCA5TER CASTLE, ST. QEORQE, 
5URUQA, DACRE CASTLE, ST. PATRICK. 



BARBER & CO., Inc., Managers, 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 



NEW YORK, U. S. A. 



EASTEBN AGENTS: 
Cowa^M« Dlashaw A Bros., Aden. 
PatenoB, Siinoas A Co., SisKspore. 
Hacondray A Co., HaaiU. 
Dodwf II A Co., Ltd., at all other ports. 



FAULKNER, PAGE & CO. 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. 



GREY SHIRTINGS, SHEETINGS, DRILLS, 
FANCY BLANKETS, FLANNELETTES, 
STRIPES, PLAIDS, CHEVIOTS, TICKINGS 
AND DENIMS. 



Sole Selling Agents, 

ENOREE MFG. CO. 
LAUREL COTTON MILLS. 
S. A CROZER & SON. 
OAKLAND MILLS. 
WHITTENTON MFG. CO. 
ELIZABETH POOLE MILLS. 



Canadian Pacific Railway 

TRANS ATLANTIC— TRANS CONTINENTAL— TRANS PACIFIC. 
The World'6 Highway for Travel and Trade. 

Perfectly equipped THROUGH trains offer an unexcelled Daily Train Service across the Continent. 
Connections between all principal points in the U. S. and Canada. 

Scenery of Unsurpassed Beauty. 

PACIFIC "EMPRESS" STEAMSHIP LINE 

Between Vaneeuver, B. C. and CHINA-JAPAN. 

Fast and popular service for Passengers and freight, forming in conjunction with the Company's Trans 

Continental Railway "THE GREAT SILK AMD TEA ROUTE" from the Orient. 

CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN STEAMSHIP LINE 

Regular monthly service between Vancouver, B. C, and Hawaiian, Fiji Islands, Australia and New Zealand. 

ATLANTIC "EMPRESS" STEAMSHIP LINE 

Between Montreal, Quebec, St. John, N. B., and 
LIVERROOL, BRISTOL, LONDON AND ANTWERR, 

Passenger and Freight Service to and from all Points in Europe. 

ALLAN CAMERON, General Traffic Agent, 

Nos. I and 458 Broadway, 281 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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BORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. 







y::^^^ 




Established 1857. 
New York. U. S. A. 

Originators of Condensed 
Milk and the largest 
manufacturers of Milk 
Products in the world. 




EAQLB BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 

"The Originar* 



PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED CREAM 

(Unsweetened) 



"LEADERS OF QUALITY" 
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WARD, BALDWIN lb CO 



43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

SELLING AGENTS FOR THE 



Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Loray Mills, 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Belton Mills, 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
Victor Mfg. Co., 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Saxon Mills, 
Fairfield Cotton Mills, 
Pickens Mill, 
The Carolina Mills, 



Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
McComb City Cotton Mills, 
Orr Cotton Mills, 
Easley Cotton Mills, 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., 
Monaghan Mills, 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Franklin Mills, 
Grendel Mills, 
Bamberg Cotton Mills, 
Glenwood Cotton Mills, 
Brogon Cotton Mills, 



Ninety-six Cotton Mills, 
Williamston Mills, 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., 
Toxaway Mills, 
Brandon Cotton Mills, 
Lois Cotton Mills, 
Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Ottaray Mills, 
The Home Cotton Mills. 



Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills, Fine Cloths, Outing Cloths, 

Arundel Ducks, 8, ID, 12 oz., 29^ inches wide. WARREN RMFC. CO. 

Ducks, 22 to 120 inches, different weights. 
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THE BARBER LINE 

DIRECT STEAMERS VIA SUEZ CANAL 

FOR 

Aden, Manila, China and Japan. 

Through Bills of Lading are luned to Indian, East Indian and all 
China and Japan ports. 



FLEET: 



SHIMOSA, WRAY CASTLE. ATHOLL, 

SATSUMA, MUNCA5TER CASTLE, ST. QEORQE, 
5URUQA, DACRE CASTLE^ ST. PATRICK. 



BARBER & CO., Inc., Managers, 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 



NEW YORK, U. 5. A. 



EA8TEBN AGENTS : 
Cowa^ee, Dlnihaw A Bros., Aden. 
PatersoB, Simons A Co.^ Slnfrapors. 
Maeoadray A Co., Manila. 
Dodwell A Co., Ltd., at all other ports. 



FAULKNER, PAGE & GO. 



NEW YORK. 



BOSTON. 



GREY SHIRTINGS, SHEETINGS, DRILLS, 
FAJSrCY BLANKETS, FLANNELETTES, 
STRIPES, PLAIDS, CHEVIOTS, TICKINGS 
AND DENIMS. 



Sole Selling Agents, 

ENOREE MFG. CO. 
LAUREL COTTON MILLS. 
S. A CROZER & SON. 
OAKLAND MILLS. 
WHIHENTON MFG. CO. 
ELIZABETH POOLE MILLS. 



Canadian Pacific Railway 

TRANS ATLANTIC— TRANS CONTINENTAL— TRANS PACIFIC. 
The World'6 Highway for Travel and Trade. 

Perfectly equipped THROUGH trains offer an unexcelled Daily Train Service across the Continent. 
Connections between all principal points in the U. S. and Canada. 

Scenery of Unsurpassed Beauty. 

PACIFIG "EMPRESS" STEAMSHIP LINE 

Between Vaneouver, B. C. and CHINA-JAPAN. 

Fast and popular service for Passengers and freight, forming in conjunction with the Company's Trans 

Continental Railway "THE GREAT SILK AND TEA ROUTE" from the Orient. 



CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN STEAMSHIP LINE 

Regular monthly service between Vancouver, B. C, and Hawaiian, Fiji Islands, Australia and New Zealand. 

ATLANTIC "EMPRESS" STEAMSHIP LINE 

Between Montreal, Quebec, St. John, N. B., and 
LIVERROOL, BRISTOL, LONDON ANI3 ANTNA^ERR. 

Passenger and Freight Service to and from all Points in Europe. 

ALLAN CAMERON, General Traffic Agent, 

Nos. I and 458 Broadway, 281 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Baldwin Locomotive Worlcs 



Broad and Narrow Gauge 
Single Expansion and Compound 

LOCOMOTIVES 




MIno. Furnaeo and ladustriai Looomativos 

Elactrio Lacamativas with 
Waatlnghouaa Matara and Electric Trueka 



BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. PA.. U. S. A. 
Japanese Agents : FRAZAR A CO., Yokohama 

Cable Address : ** Baldwin," Philadelphia 



MODERN PLUMBINC 

HOUSE, MARINE, HOSPITAL. 




(Copyright 1907-1908 The J. L. Mott Iron Works) 



THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 

FIFTH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY. U. S. A. 



China and Japan Trading Company, Limited. 



Nos. 32 to 38 Burling Slip, 
NEW YORK. 



No. 4 and 5 East India Ave., 

Leadenhall St., 

London, E. C. 

No. 2 Sungkiang Road, 

Shanghai, China. 



No. 89 Yamashita Cho, Yokohama, 
No. 1 Owaricho Nichome, Tokio, 
No. 88 Naka Machi, Kobe, 
No. 20Nakanoshima7Chome,Osaka, 
No. 4 Oura, Nagasaki, 



^ JAPAN. 



EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS. 
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CATIvIN & CO. 

COMMISSION MERCHAISTTS 
345-347 Broadvs^ay N'e'w York 



SHEETINGS 



COTTON YARNS 



HOSE AND BELTING DUCK 



COTTON FLANNELS 



New York 



Boston 



Philadelphia 



Chicago 



AMORY, BROWNE & CO. 

Commission Merchants, 

62-64 WORTH STREET, 
31-33 THOMAS STREET, 

NEW YORK CITY. 



Brown and Bleaohed Sheetings, Cotton 

Blankets, Domets, Canton Flannels, 

staple and Fancy Ginghams. 



Agents for the 

NASHUA M'F'6 CO. 

ATLANTIC COTTON MILLS. 
JACKSON CO. LANCASTER MILLS. 

HILL M'F'6 CO. NEWMARKET M'F'6 CO. 

INDIAN HEAD MILLS OF ALABAMA. 
PARKHILL MF6. CO. WAURE6AN CO. 

LOWE MF6. CO. SLATER COTTON CO. 



J. SPENCER TURNER GO. 

Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
86 and 88 Worth St., New York. 



CHICAGO, LONDON, 

ST. LOUIS, MANCHESTER, 

PHILADELPHIA, QLASQOW. 



All Widths and Weights of 
COTTON DUCK 



Brown Sheetings, Drills, Osnaburgs, Colored 

Ducks, Denims, Bunting, Cotton Dress 

Goods, Plaids, Etc. Cotton and 

Woolen Yams, Twines, Etc. 



Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China. 

Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, London. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

CAPITAL (Paid Up) £1,200,000 or $6,000,000 
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Shanghai 

Tientsin 
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Saigon 



Bankers.— The Bank of England; The London City and Mid- 
land Bank, Limited; The National Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
Cable Transfers, Drafts and Letters of Credit issued, available in all parts of the world, 
and Bills of Exchange negotiated. 

Q. BRUCE- WEBSTER, Agent, Also Representing THE BANK OP AFRICA, Ltd., 

88 Wall Street, New York. with Branches throughout South Africa. 



Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

PftId up Capital, ----------- $15,000,000 (Hong Kong Currency). 

_ ( In Oold, - - - $15,000,000 ) ^ 

Reserve Funds, i . ^.« > $29,000,000 do. 

/ In Silver, - - - 14,000,000 ) 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors, ----- $15,000,000 



do. 



Court of Directors and Head Office in Hong Kong 

London Bankers — London & County Banking Co. , Ld. 
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and America, for the use of Travellers. 

WADE OARD'NER, Agent, 

50 Wall Street, New York. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 

offen direct tmu-condiiental connections. 



AUTOMATIC BLOCK SlttNALS. ROCK BALLAST ROAD BED. 
OIL BURNINO LOCOMOTIVES. SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT. 



SLEEPERS, DINERS, CHAIR, BUFFET, LIBRARY CARS 

New Orleans to F^fic Coast, 
Connecting at San Francisco with 

New and Palatial Steamships 

of the 

Pldfic Mail Steamship Company 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha 

Inquire 

New York, 1168 Broadway. Boston, 170 Washington St. 

Philad'a, 682 Che6tnnt St. Syracuse, 213 W. Washington St. 

Baltimore, 29 W. Baltimore Street. 




COMMERCIAL 

RACIFIC CABLE 

TO 
HAWAIIAN iSLJ\IMDS 

RHIL-IRRIIME ISLJ\IM 

CHINA 

AND 

JAPAN 
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The twelfth annual meeting of the Association for the 
reception of reports and the election of officers for next 
year will be held in the committee room of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York on Thursday, 
October 21, at 3:30 p. m. The great increase of interest 
which has lately been manifested in the relations between 
the United States and the countries of the Far East ob- 
viously enhances the importance of the work of the Asso- 
ciation, and tends to increase its influence. As the accred- 
ited source of information in regard to the affairs of the 
countries of eastern Asia, and the official medium of com- 
munication between Americans interested in the commerce 
of these countries and their own Government and people, 
the Association has a well established place among the 
great public organizations of the United States. While 
there are happily no questions pending between us and 
China or Japan which vitally concern the position and 
prospects of our trade, there are not lacking subjects which 
might profitably be discussed at the annual meeting of the 
Association. A free interchange of views in regard to the 
conduct of the work of the Association is always desirable, 
and the Executive Committee will find its hands strength- 
ened by suggestions from members as to the ways in which 
the influence of the Association can be most effectively 
exercised. 

A full report will be found elsewhere of the speeches 
delivered at the Annual Dinner of the Association. All of 
them are pitched in a key of moral and intellectual eleva- 
tion which serves to make the occasion notable, and, tak- 
ing cognizance as they do of the new era which is open- 
ing in our relations with China, they form, collectively and 
severally a contribution of unusual value to the study of 
the problem of the Far East. The guest of the evening 
was the recipient of compliments as discriminating as they 
were sincere, and Mr. Crane's just appreciation of the na- 
ture of the task before him entirely justified the confidence 
which all of his friends have expressed in his discrimina- 
tion and sound judgment. To go to China to carry out 
the spirit of Mr. Taft's Shanghai speech is not so simple a 
matter as it might seem, but it will be the easier for our 
Minister at Peking to translate the address of Mr. Taft 
into the formulas of diplomacy, that its author occupies the 
place of President of the United States. 
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It should not be forgotten that what Secretary Taft de- 
clared at Shanghai to be the policy of the United States 
was that which had been formulated seven years before by 
Secretary Hay. To seek the permanent safety and peace 
of China, the preservation of Chinese territorial and ad- 
ministrative entity, the protection of all rights guaranteed 
by her to friendly powers by treaty and international law, 
and, as a safeguard for the peace of the world, the prin- 
ciple of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the 
Chinese Empire, is a compendious statement of our atti- 
tude toward China on which it would be difficult to im- 
prove. But there were some points which Mr. Taft em- 
phasized in the course of his address which go to make 
what may be called the characteristically American view 
of the situation in China. Mr. Taft was entirely frank in 
his declaration that the American Chinese trade is suffi- 
ciently great to require the Government of the United 
States to take every legitimate means to protect it against 
diminution or injury by the political preference of any of 
its competitors. While recognizing the fact that we can- 
not complain of loss of trade .effected by the use of greater 
enterprise, greater ingenuity, greater attention to the de- 
mands of the Chinese market and greater business acumen 
by our competitors, he made it plain that we should have 
the right to protest against exclusion from Chinese trade 
by a departure from the policy of the open door. Then 
followed a statement whose significance Mr. Crane will be 
the last of all men to minimize: "How far the United 
States would go in the protection of its Chinese trade no 
one of course could say. This much is clear, however, 
that the merchants of the United States are being aroused 
to the importance of their Chinese trade, that they would 
view political obstacles to its expansion with deep con- 
cern, and that this feeling of theirs would be likely to find 
expression in the attitude of the American Government." 



On the general question of the attitude of the United 
States Government toward the financial and commercial 
interests of its nationals in China, the speech of General 
Hubbard was highly suggestive. Commenting on the new 
energy shown by the Administration in securing for the 
American group of bankers a share in the pending Chinese 
railway loan, he pointed out that this indicates the exist- 
ence of an active interest on the part of our Government 
in the development of business in China. It indicates fur- 
ther that the Government means to stand behind those who 
are working for that purpose; that it is going to help the 
new Minister not only as it usually helps its ambassadors 
and ministers abroad, but with more direct and more co- 
gent assistance. General Hubbard is entirely correct in the 
assumption that the result of the efforts of Mr. Crane and 
the Government must depend upon the treatment which 
the latter extends to its own citizens and to the Chinese. 
In exacting respect for its own citizens it should be 
actuated by the rules that it enforces against others. That 
is to say, it ought not to countenance monopolies ; it ought 
not to give privileges, it ought to do equal and exact justice 
to all. Considering that China has not more than begun 
•ts borrowing for railroad construction, there is special 



force in General Hubbard's contention that if the United 
States is to guarantee or to assure to China the strength 
of the lenders of some part of the money that China needs, 
it must have lenders on whom it can rely. So far those 
selected have been of the highest financial strength and re- 
sponsibility, but, as General Hubbard very properly adds, 
let us hope that the selection of some does not exclude 
others, and let us hope that those who have for years been 
working in the Far East to develop commercial relations 
between the two countries will not be disappointed in the 
selection. 



We reproduce elsewhere the railway loan agreement 
which supplements the Anglo- Siamese Treaty, whose sig- 
nificance is perhaps not fully recognized in this country. 
The very important concessions made in the treaty with re- 
gard to jurisdiction are based on a recognition of the fact 
that Siam is starting on a course of development which 
will ultimately end in the emancipation of that kingdom 
from the principle of extra-territoriality. As the Rangoon 
Gasette points out, Japan has rid herself of this bondage; 
China has expressed a desire in that direction, and Tur- 
key has shown herself under the new regime anxious to 
reopen the whole question and to discuss with the foreign 
powers the whole scope of her relations with the rest of 
the world. France began by making concessions in her 
treaty of Siam in 1907 in return for the cession of a good 
deal of territory. While, as the Gazette remarks, the ex- 
act arrangement entered into with Great Britain can hardly 
be said to grant all that was desired by Siam, it marks a 
very definite advance toward the complete emancipation of 
the Siamese administration of justice from any kind of 
foreign control. Opinions appear to differ somewhat as to 
the value of the railway loan agreement, but it is unques- 
tionably as complete an arrangement as could be devised 
for assisting in the development of the peninsula right up 
to its junction with the solid mass of the Asiatic continent. 
Commercially speaking, it may not be immediately profit- 
able, but there can be no question that its value for admin- 
istrative purposes is well worth paying for. Already the 
construction work on this railway of some seven hundred 
miles, which is to be known as the "Royal Southern Rail- 
way," has been begun, and contracts are let for the work 
south of Petchaburi, in the north of the peninsula, and 
from Trang across the peninsula, east to Singora further 
south. In about twelve months the first call will be made 
for rolling stock, consisting of from twelve to fifteen loco- 
motives and between three hundred and four hundred cars. 
These will be purchased by open tender. A contract for 
twenty thousand tons of steel rails has already been let. 
Curiously enough, there were no bids from the United 
States, although due notification was given and the price 
paid was a very good one. Incidentally, it may be re- 
marked that our Minister at Siam, the Honorable Ham- 
ilton King, is a man who takes the closest possible interest 
in the material development of the country to which he is 
accredited, and who misses no opportunity to keep the 
Department of State fully informed as to the opportunities 
which Siam offers to American commerce and enterprise. 
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Exports of Domestic Cotton ClothSi Mineral Oils, and Wheat Flour from the United States 
to China and Hongkong, during the seven months ending July 31, 1908 and 1909. 



EXPORTS TO china. 



IfontlM. 
1908. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 



Total. 



Cotton Cloths. 


Yards. 




1.558.137 


$117,654 


1,323.320 


86,016 


5.203.069 


323.061 


7.237.119 


407.477 


10,699,661 


620,347 


8.579.909 


509,503 


12.875.988 


745.822 


47.477.203 


$2,809,880 



Mineral Oils (iUuminatinflr). 


Gallons. 




4,130.529 


$290,075 


5.557.246 


344.315 


15.878,620 


1.475,370 


5.743.270 


626,554 


16,510,370 


1,408,938 


21,600,784 


1.719.948 


18,680,160 


1.567.131 



Whaa 


t Flow. 


BarraU. 




25.991 


$100,328 


41.968 


164,104 


112,510 


405.197 


54.389 


192.578 


12,229 


45.578 


1.929 


7.574 


20,163 


73.439 



88,100,979 $7,432,331 



269,179 $988,798 



January. 
February. 
March. . . . 
April .... 

May 

June 

JaJy 



1909 



6,179.890 


$ 312.182 


18.070,050 


1.026.825 


14,046,400 


778.916 


16.786,348 


970.892 


14.363,533 


820.464 


25,506.743 


1,622.497 


15,188,956 


889.619 



Total 110,141.920 $6,421,325 



4,511.030 


$472,203 


8.809,314 


824.515 


5.617.689 


455.754 


7.434.152 


710.724 


5.583.220 


547.976 


4,287.410 


368.394 


3.667.910 


399.802 


39,910.725 


$3,779,368 



2,175 


$8,545 


739 


2.916 


2.752 


9.947 


1.483 


6.819 


50 


290 


1.369 


7.508 


875 


4.450 



9.443 $40,475 



January. 
February. 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 



1908 



ToUl. 



EXPORTS TO HONGKONG. 



33.055 


$ 6.586 


16.555 


2.691 


16,403 


2.476 


74.647 


10,113 


21,282 


3.973 


2,000 


185 


74.730 


11.950 



238,672 



$37,974 



3.389.710 


9 

227.055 


2,842.000 


312.218 


750.000 


81.750 



6.981,710 $621,023 



78.140 


$298,671 


44,743 


171,538 


27.396 


105.350 


66.290 


256.589 


118.505 


409.684 


83.898 


307.728 


42.569 


162,421 



461,541 $1,711,981 



Z909 



January.. 
February- 
March. . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 



72.801 


$6,884 


154.901 


12,454 


27.191 


2,137 


80.464 


9.309 


37.512 


4,669 


157.991 


20,293 


48,106 


4.643 



1,459.420 


159.077 


1,384,800 


150.943 


1,000,000 


109,000 


2,137,200 


232.955 



Total 



578,966 



$60,389 



5,981.420 $651,975 



102,137 $404,913 

71.646 286.497 

97,592 396.985 

70.578 285,223 

21,894 91,066 

5.356 26,561 

11.983 55.092 

381.186 $1,546,337 



Waihinoton. D. C. August 31. 1909. 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 

Bureau of Statistics. 
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Imports of Tea and Silk into the United States for the seven months ending 

July 31, 1907, 1908 and 1909. 

1907- tea. 1908. 1909. 

Imported from Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 

United Kingdom 4,824,254 1.175.723 4.388,374 1.041,286 9,224,469 2.110,399 

British North America 1,381,276 337, 970 1.343. ^35 352.747 3,569,700 791,447 

Chinese Empire i4,830i537 1.827,624 9,609,277 1,315.143 14,877,969 1,434,081 

East Indies 3,294,830 566,876 3.193.232 530.389 6,090,719 926,712 

Japan 11,114,815 2,024,707 13,460,591 2,437,296 21,273,410 3,921,518 

Other Asia and Oceania . . 301,466 47.038 327,403 47,586 276,260 34,461 

Other countries 238,849 59,858 161,622 70.849 524,306 95,011 

Total 35,986,027 6,039,796 32.483,634 3.795,296 55,836,833 9,313.629 

RAW, OR AS REELED FROM THE ott V 

COCOON. SILK. 

Imported from Pounda Dollara Pou^da Dollara Pounds. Dollars. 

France 371.499 1,540.990 200,815 686,292 446,310 1.412.294 

Italy 2,056.040 10,229,837 1,702,462 6,434,933 2,863,844 11,146,123 

Chinese Empire 1,662,141 6,013,835 1,276,930 3,308,015 2,680.318 6,636.008 

Japan 3,862,874 18,233,134 4,970,251 17.506,929 6,512,841 22,757.484 

Other countries 91.568 389,161 23,996 88.364 83,135 309,637 

Waste lbs... free.. 1,269.330 824,041 551.090 390.960 1,263,072 711,350 

Total anmannfactnred 9.313.452 37.230.998 8,725,544 28,415.493 13,849,520 42,972,896 



THE ANGLO-SIAMESE TREATY. 



The Selangor Government Gasette of July 30 contains 
the following: 

Agreement. 

This Agreement, made this tenth day of March, 1909, 
between the Government of the Federated Malay States 
(hereinafter called the lender) and the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Kingdom of Siam (hereinafter called the bor- 
rower). 

Witnesseth as follows: 

1. The lender agrees to advance to the borrower a sum 
of money not to exceed four million pounds (£4,000,000) 
sterling on the terms and for the purposes hereinafter 
mentioned. 

2. The moneys received by the borrower under this agree- 
ment shall be devoted to the construction, equipment, main- 
tenance and operation of the railways of the borrower in 
the Siamese dominions of the Malay Peninsula. These ob- 
jects shall be held to include such matters (for example, 
telegraph and telephone lines, terminal wharves, etc.) as 
are usually incident to the construction, equipment, main- 
tenance and operation of railway lines. 

3. The above sum shall be paid to the borrower in Lon- 
don in partial payments, as demanded by him from time to 
time; provided, however, that the demands so made may 
not exceed a total of seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds (£750,000) in any one year. The lender also re- 
serves the privilege of notifying the borrower" at any time 
that in future he will require three months' written notice 
of any demand for such partial payments. 

4. The borrower shall pay interest at the rate of four per 
cent. (4 per cent.) per annum of the moneys actually re- 
ceived by him from time to time. Interest shall run on the 
respective partial payments from the date they are re- 
ceived by the borrower. Interest shall be payable at half 
yearly intervals, that is to say, on January i and July i in 
each year. 

5. Payments of interest and principal shall be made in 
London. 

6. The amortization of the loan will be effected within a 
period of forty years by yearly annuities according to the 
table attached to this agreement. The first redemption 
will take place within fifteen years from the date of this 
agreement. 

At any time after the expiration of ten years from the 
present date the borrower shall have the right to redeem 
at par all or any part of the principal remaining unpaid. 



In case, however, the borrower intends to anticipate re- 
demption by larger payments than those provided for by 
the table of amortization, he shall give three months* notice 
to the lender. 

7. For the repayment of the principal and interest due 
under this agreement the borrower pledges as security the 
sections of railway, above referred to, as those sections are 
successively constructed. If, therefore, at any time the 
borrower fail to pay any sum, whether of principal or in- 
terest, due by him under this agreement, and if such default 
continue for a period of not less than six months, the 
lender shall be at liberty to enter into possession of the sec- 
tions of the railway then completed under this agreement, 
and to work the same until the default has been made good. 
The net profits obtained by the lender from any such work- 
ing shall be set off against the indebtedness of the bor- 
rower. 

8. Since the proceeds of this loan are to be used for the 
specific purpose mentioned in Section 2 hereof, it is agreed 
that, until the completion of the construction of the lines 
to be built under this agreement, the construction, equip- 
ment, maintenance and operation of those lines shall be 
kept distinct from that of the other railways of the bor- 
rower. 

9. The borrower shall keep such books and accounts as 
shall be necessary to show the amount expended by him 
from time to time out of the sums received by him from 
the lender under this agreement. These books and accounts 
shall be open to inspection by the lender at all reasonable 
times, so that he may satisfy himself that the moneys ad- 
vanced by him have been applied to the purposes for which 
they were lent. 

The Railway Department of the Federated Malay States 
shall be at liberty to inspect the plans, showing the route 
along which the railway is proposed to be constructed, the 
sections, specifications and estimates of the cost of the 
railway, and the number and locality of its sidings, sta- 
tions, level crossings, p^oods, sheds, signal stations and other 
works from time to time, as the survey and preparation of 
working drawings proceeds. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto, acting by their 
duly authorized representatives, have hereunto set their 
hands on the day first above mentioned, at Bangkok. 

For the Government of the Federated Malay States, 

Ralph Paget. 

For the Railway Department of the Kingdom of Siam, 

Devawongsb Vaboprakab. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL DINNER OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The eleventh annual dinner of the Association was given at Delmonico's, Fifth avenue and Forty-fourth street, New 
York, on Monday, September 20, 1909, at 7 p. m. The committee of the Association was aided in bringing together a 
notable assemblage of those identified with American interests in the Far East by representatives of the American 
group of Bankers concerned in the Chinese Railway loan, of the Standard Oil Company, and of the American Tobacco 
Company. Members and guests to the number of 165 sat down to dinner. 

The Honorable Charles R. Crane, Minister of the United States to China, was the g^est of honor of the occasion. 

The chair was occupied by the President of the Association, the Hon. Seth Low. At the speakers' table were seated 
the following: 



Hon. President Seth Low. 

Chas. R. Crane, 

Dr. Wu Ting-Fang. 

AttV Gen. G. W. Wicker sham, 

Gen. T. H. Hubbard, 

N. Murray Butler, 

Gen. Jas. H. Wilson, 

M. Hanihara, 

Prof. Benj. Ide Wheeler, 

Dr. C. C. Creegan, 

Judge Alton B. Parker, 

S. D. Webb, 

Wm. Skinner, 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, 

Richard Watson Gilder, 

John P. Finley, 

W. T. Jerome, 

M. E. Stone, 

Judge L. R. Wilfley, 

Prof. F. W. Williams. 

The occupants of the other tables were as follows, 

Table A. 

F. A. Vanderlip, 

T. P. Shonts, 

P. M. Warburg. 

F. L. Hine, 

H. P. Davison, 
Chas. H. Sabin, 
William Salomon. 

Table B. 

G. G. Allen, 
Julian Kennedy, 
Peter Arrington, 
Thos. F. Millard, 
C. K. G. Billings, 
W. W. Fuller, 

B. N. Duke, 
Geo. J. Whelan. 

Table C. 

Jas. S. Fearon, 

C. R. Scott, 
C. D. Palmer, 
C. Lewis, 



R. Fulton Cutting, 

E. M. Shepard, 
J. J. McCook, 
J. B. Reynolds, 
John H. Watkins, 
John Stryker Hord. 

Table D. 

James A. Moffett, 
Walter Jennings, 
W. E. Bemis, 
R. H. Hunt, 
R. C Veit, 
Martin Cary, 
C. M. Everest, 
W. H. Libby. 

Table E. 

J. M. W. Hicks, 

C. S. Keene, 

J. Fletcher, Jr. 
Junius Parker, 
J. T. Wilcox, 
W. S. Schroder, 
R. L. Patterson, 
R. B. Dula. 

Table F. 

Robert Christie, 

D. R. Aldridge, 
Howard Ayres, 
Benjamin Strong, 
C. R Gudebrod, 
Jno. W. T. Nichols, 
George Nichols. 

Table G. 

Chas. A. Moore, 
J. W. Johnston, 

F. H. Leggett, 
Geo. B. Cortelyou, 
John C. Jay, Jr. 

G. H. Putnam, 
R. W. Gilder, 
H. A. Haines. 
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Table H. 

C F. Meyer. 

Philip Ruprecht, 

W. M, McGee, 

James Donald, 

J. I. C Qarke, 

Dr. Robert Coltman, Jr., 

H. A. McGee. 



Table I. 



Jas. R. Morse, 

Wm. H. Stevens, 

John Thompson, 

Geo. H. Macy, 

Hon. Chas. K Littlefield, 

James A. Farrell, 

Edwin Hawley, 

J. W. Copman. 

Table J. 

G. F. Baker. Jr., 
T. H. McEldowney, 
H. M. Kilbom, 
W. H. Sallmon, 
Theodore F. Miller, 
George Marvin, 
W. D. Baldwin, 
C. A. Conant. 

Table K. 

C C Dula, 
T. J. Maloney, 
H. D. Kingsbury, 
M. M. Wedbce, 
R. K. Smith, 
M. J. Condon, 
J. Peterson, 
Otis Smith. 

Table L. 

Dr. K. Asakawa, 
Prof. A. C. Coolidge, 
Albert Shaw, 
C R. Miller, 
RoUo Ogden, 
Baron Schlippenbach, 
C. Gneist, 
£. L. Burlingame. 

Tabu M. 

S. A. Moritz, 
W. J. Wcstcote, 
A. R Norden, 
Dr. S. A. Brown, 
A. H. Post, 
W. F. Stevenson. 



Table N. 

Wm. E. Beattie, 
E. A. Smyth, 
H. P. Durdan, 
J. W. Dorsey, 
C Howard Metz. 

Table O. 

A. D. Walker, 
J. H. Rogers, 

E. H. Laing, 
W. S. Brown, 

H. B. Montgomery, 
S. L. Davis, 
K. J. Imanishi, 
Thos. A. Phelan. 

Table P. 

J. V. Matthews, 
W. R. Harris, 
Delancey NicoU, 
A. N. Brady, 
H. M. Francis, 
S. M. Strook, 
Norman Hapgood, 
J. S. Phillips. 

Table Q. 

A. Cordes, 
John Foord, 

F. H; Kinnicutt, 

D. S. Schaurman, 
N. B. Day, 
Wm. A. Bums, 
Dr. W. P. Wilson, 
W. S. Harvey, 

E. B. Raynor. 

Table R. 

F. D. Waterman, 
W. H. Page, 

R. A. SuflFern, 

C. Th. Smith, 

J. D. Whelpley, 

C. A. Green, 

Wingshin S. Ho, 

Prof. Isaac T. Headland. 

Table S. 

Rudolf Scherer, 
John R. Freeman, 
Capt Alex. Ross Piper, 
C. D. Kidder, 
Roger Williams, 
Wm. A. Bums, 
W. H. Putnam. 
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Chablis. 



MENU 



Oysters. 



Clear Green Turtle Soup. 



Sherry. 

Radishes. Celery. Olives. Carciofini. 
Timbales a la Rothschild. 



Kingfish Saute Meuni^re. 
Persillade Potatoes. Cucumbers with Peppers. 



Sweetbreads i la Bussy. 
Mumm's Selected 
Brut, 1900. 

Green Peas with Lettuce. 

Roman Punch. 

Breast of Guinea Chicken Zingara. 
Chateau Couff ran. 

Heart of Lettuce. 

Peaches Melba. Assorted Cakes. 

Cheese. Coffee. 

Liqueurs. 



SPEAKERS 

The Honorable Seth Low, 
President of the Association. 

The Honorable Charles Richard Crane. 

His Excellency Doctor Wu Ting-fang. 

Doctor Nicholas Murray Butler. 

General Thomas Hamlin Hubbard. 



ORDER OF SPEAKING. 

The health of the President of the United States and 
that of the Emperor of China having been drunk with en- 
thusiasm, the chairman read the following letter from 
President Taft: 

Beverly, Mass., September 5, 1909. 

My Dear Mr. Low— I have your letter of September 2, 
and greatly reg^ret that I shall not be able to be present 
at the dinner to be given in honor of Mr. Crane on the 
eve of his departure to Peking as Minister of the United 
States to China. Our relations to China in the Far East, 
of course, are of great importance, and I am sure that Mr. 
Crane carries with him the spirit of friendship toward the 
great Middle Kingdom and her people, and the interest in 
their development, which correctly represent the feeling 
of our Government and our people toward China. I earn- 
estly hope that his mission will have a successful issue, 
and I beg you to convey to him my sincere wishes for a 
pleasant voyage and patriotic and useful service. 

Sincerely yours, Wuuam H. Taft. 

Hon. Seth Low, President American Asiatic 
Association, Bedford Station, N. Y. 



"THE GUEST OF THE EVENING." 

The Chairman — It is a great pleasure to all who are 
here tonight, Mr. Minister, to have this opportunity of 
greeting you before you leave for China, and there are very 
many not here who join with us in wishing you success in 
your truly important mission. We think ourselves, and the 
country, fortunate that the President has been able to se- 
cure your services at this time ; for we share the view that 
we believe to be his, that no greater opportimity for endur- 
ingly useful service exists today in the whole field of the 
diplomatic relations of the United States than is to be found 
in China. We congratulate you that this opportunity is 
yours, because we believe that you are singularly well 
equipped to render signal service to our country in that 
post. 

By common consent the years that are now passing are 
years of momentous importance to China, and therefore to 
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all the nations of the earth. The great awakening of the 
Chinese people, as we of the Western world are sometimes 
tempted to call it, from the point of view of the Chinese 
can scarcely appear to be other than a revolution the most 
remarkable in their history. It is just about 400 years 
since the first Portuguese traders opened up commercial 
relations with that ancient empire. The civilization of 
China can be traced back, with no more than the usual 
amount of tradition, to a period coeval with the building 
of the Pyramids. The Grand Canal of China was begun 
489 years before the birth of Christ. During this long 
period the territorial dominions of the Chinese were 
greatly extended from time to time, but until the sixteenth 
century they lived unknown to Western civilization, and 
unconscious of it. Ever since 151 1, when the Portuguese 
traded with them for the first time, Western civilization 
has been knocking at the doors of China, only too often 
with ungentle touch, and Chinese civilization, until within 
the last few years, has constantly held it at bay. When 
one reads the history of the relations of the Western na- 
tions with this ancient empire he is sometimes tempted to 
wonder whether the Chinese name for a foreigner, of a 
"foreign devil," is not a name that is itself a definition, 
rather than simply an epithet of contempt. However that 
may be, two things stand out from history: The first is 
the marvelously impressive fact that for 4,000 years China 
has been sufficient unto herself. With her vast population, 
without curiosity as to the rest of mankind, she has been 
content to live and to let live. The second fact, not less 
impressive, is that after 400 years of contact the aggres- 
sive civilization of the West has broken down the cen- 
turies old barriers of Chinese isolation, until, in this day 
in which you and I are living, China herself is striving to 
find out what Western civilization is able to give that 
she will value. I return to my figure of the Pyramids. 
Napoleon said 100 years ago to his soldiers, drawn up at 
the base of those monuments of ancient Egypt, which 
Webster called "The Mother of Nations," "Forty centu- 
ries look down upon you." How should we feel if the 
Egypt of that remote and forgotten day were asking of us 
guidance and light? I think we should feel, as we ought 
to feel toward China, the contemporary of that ancient 
Egypt, that we must give to her the very best that we have. 
(Applause.) 

I conceive, therefore, that the interests of the United 
States in China far exceed our trade relations with that 
country, great and important as these surely are. Good 
trade relations we ought certainly to cultivate and ad- 
vance; for it is still true, as it always has been, that com- 
merce is the handmaid of civilization. Business inter- 
course, to be possible, involves the maintenance of peace; 
and business intercourse, to be permanent, must rest on a 
basis of mutual advantage. You may trade with a man 
once upon the basis of getting all the advantage for 
yourself; but no permanent business relationship can be 
built up on any such one-sided terms. The sort of com- 
mercial relationship which the United States wishes with 
China is of that honorable kind that may endure definitely, 
because it involves advantage to both sides. It has 
been to me, and I believe it has been to all the members of 



the American Asiatic Association, and, as I think, it has 
been to the g^reat body of our countrymen, a matter of pro- 
found gratification that this Administration has taken the 
attitude that it has in regard to the recent Chinese Rail- 
way loan. Very much more is involved for China, and for 
the United States, than the mere participation in that par- 
ticular loan, or any other loans like it that may follow. 
The Arctic current starting from the Polar seas sweeps 
along the Northern American coast, making the water cold, 
and so affecting the land climate as to give to the Eastern 
shores of Canada long and severe winters. The Gulf 
Stream, on the other hand, starting from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, carries its warm currents around the North of Scot- 
land, only disappearing at last beyond the North Cape. 
The effect of the Gulf Stream is to give to the British 
Isles a delightful climate, although they lie so far to the 
north that Aberdeen, in Scotland, and Sitka, in Alaska, 
are in the same latitude. In other words, both currents 
carry with them wherever they go the influence of their 
place of origin, and this is precisely as true of national in- 
fluence as it is of the influence of ocean currents. Wher- 
ever American influence is felt it will be the influence that 
is characteristic of America; and he is a poor American 
indeed who will believe for one moment that China, in its 
great awakening, should be deprived of the uplifting and 
illuminating influence that is characteristic of our country 
at its best. Already the United States stands for the in- 
tegrity of China as an administrative entity; already it 
stands for the open door in China^— a phrase that surely 
means that Chma is not to be exploited in the interest of 
any one country, however powerful ; but that, in open- 
ing their minds to influences from without, the people of 
that ancient empire shall be free, not only to trade with, 
at their pleasure, but to learn from, at their pleasure, all 
the nations of the world. Already the United States 
stands for that sort of education in China which, in the 
hither East, has commended and is commending itself to 
the wonderfully diverse populations of Turkey. Already 
the United States, in the hour of China's need, when she 
was suflFering from famine, has more than once displayed 
toward her that touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin. And only recently our country has returned 
to China many millions of dollars out of the Boxer in- 
demnity, because we have felt that the amount paid by 
China was excessive. The response made to this action 
is characteristic of the old China and worthy of the new 
China that is being born. She proposes to use the money 
so returned to send Chinese students to the United States 
and maintain them here, to the end that her people may 
know more about a country whose idealism leads it to act 
in that way. (Applause.) Where is the American who 
does not rejoice at influences such as these exercised by 
his country upon a China that for the first time in 4,000 
years is trying to learn what the Western world has to 
teach? (Applause.) 

Mr. Minister, it is your privilege to represent in China 
the vitally important commercial interests of the United 
States already established, and to be established, in that 
vast empire, and it is also your privilege to represent there 
all that is best in the United States (applause) ; all its 
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idealism, all its love of peace founded on justice and mu- 
tual respect, all its belief in education, all its readiness to 
learn. Yours would be an unhappy task if there were es- 
sential conflict between these two things. It shall be the 
business of the members of this Association so to conduct 
their commercial affairs that they shall strengthen and not 
weaken your hands when you are striving to uphold and 
develop the commercial relations between the United 
States and China, and when you are striving to increase 
the just influence and weight of your country in the Far 
East. (Applause.) I congratulate you that you are going 
to a China that has at least the beginnings of a public 
school system based on the Western knowledge ; to a China 
that is actively striving to destroy the miserable traffic in 
opium; to a China that is abandoning the cruel deforma- 
tion of the feet of its little girls, and to a China whose 
mind is opening wider every day to everything that is 
really good news from the West. Mr. Minister, you take 
with you all our good wishes. When you return, may you 
be like Wordsworth's "Happy Warrior," "the warrior that 
every man in arms would wish to be." (Prolonged ap- 
plause.) 

RESPONSE OF HON. CHARLES R. CRANE. 

With the opening of this century the war between Rus- 
sia and Japan brought the Pacific into view as a centre of 
great political importance. The result of that war gave 
Asia the greatest moral shock it has had in centuries. The 
war was followed by the uprising in Russia. The uprising 
in Russia was followed by the revolution in Turkey, and 
the revolution in Turkey by the revolution in Persia, and 
these were all followed with a feeling of great unrest 
through India. 

Toward the end of the last century there was rather a 
widespread opinion that China was on the eve of breaking 
up. She certainly was menaced externally and internally; 
but in 1907 a distinguished American citizen proceeding 
to the Philippines was asked to speak in Shanghai. I 
should like to quote all of this speech and advise you all 
to read it and to reread it, but for the time being I shall 
only quote one paragraph, as follows: 

"China has no territory we long for, and can have no 
prosperity which we grudge her, and no political power or 
independence as an empire, justly exercised, which we would 
resent." (Applause.) 

The result of this speech was to give heart to the Chi- 
nese people, and through it our former Secretary of War, 
now President Taft, was instantly recognized as the great 
friend of China and the author of a helpful and construct- 
ive policy for the whole East. 

With our Western country filling up with a fine strong 
body of men; with our extensive shore line on the Pacific, 
and our powers of production calling for outside markets, 
we are singularly fortunate at this moment to have at the 
head of our Government one who understands so well the 
conditions existing around the Pacific; one who has so 
profound a sympathy for the people struggling up toward 
the light, and one in whom these people have so much 
confidence. 



As this is a century which belongs to the Pacific, and in 
which history is being rapidly made, it is of more impor- 
tance that our President should be right about its prob- 
lems than that he should be so about any of our internal 
ones. 

The Shanghai speech was so frank and so clear, and 
sounded so much like one of good old Uncle Grover's, that 
I felt that possibly the Government might be safe in the 
hands of one Republican. (Applause.) Since that speech 
all talk of dismemberment of China has quieted down. 

We believe that although China has great problems to 
solve, such as the administrative problem, the opium prob- 
lem, the currency problem, the revenue problem, she is 
perfectly capable of solving them alone if she can be kept 
free from menace; and we also believe that if she in- 
creases in prosperity she will make a better market than if 
she deteriorates. 

Of course, in this development she will require much for- 
eign material, and in a perfectly legitimate and friendly 
way Secretary Knox has determined that we shall have 
our share. 

It may not always be necessary to repeat the new form 
of holdup which our State Department has recently been 
so successfully engaged in— of forcing money on China. 

When I was in (3hina some thirty years ago the foreign 
business was largely in the hands of some fine old Amer- 
ican houses. They have not prospered much in recent 
years, but with the new outlook and the new interest we 
have there I hope to see them get back to their former 
dominating position. (Loud cheers.) 

During the century we shall need a market there, and we 
ought to be laying the foundations at the present time. 

There is no mystery or secrecy about my mission to the 
East. I go there under the simplest form of instructions 
from the President and from the Secretary of State, to 
carry out the spirit of the Shanghai speech, and with a 
profound respect for and great confidence in the (Chinese 
people, a great desire to serve well the people who send me 
so far, and pride in the spirit of the program to be car- 
ried out: whatever is for the prosperity and benefit of the 
Chinese, it is the best thing for us. (Prolonged applause.) 

Chairman — I am going to ask you, gentlemen, to rise 
and drink a toast to the Chinese Minister to the United 
States, His Excellency Dr. Wu Ting-fang. (Loud cheers.) 

DR. WU TING-FANG. 

I feel extremely grateful for the toast proposed by your 
chairman and so cordially received by you. As the chair- 
man has said, I am Minister to America. Well, gentle- 
men, I have just come back from Peru, to which country I 
am also accredited. I stayed there a little longer than I 
expected, on account of official business, and I want to 
say how extremely pleased I am to be able to return in 
time to join you, gentlemen, in doing honor to your distin- 
guished citizen who is going to represent you in China. 
His Excellency has reminded me that we have met before, 
and I am glad to meet him here again, and I expect soon 
to meet him once more in my own country. 

From his remarks just now it gives me great pleasure to 
hear of his kind feelings toward China. He is going to 
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represent your interests in China, and I have no doubt he 
will look after them faithfully. As the chairman has aptly 
said, in business relations we hope both parties may be 
benefited. The time has gone by when a nation puts up 
some peculiar interest of its own detrimental to the inter- 
est of other nations. 

In the twentieth century we are becoming more civilized 
and better educated. The chairman in introducing Mr. 
Crane said that China was shut up for many centuries. 
Yes, my nation was dosed to foreign commerce for centu- 
ries, as our people thought we had everything we wanted; 
that we did not want to have our doors open to foreigners, 
and at that time we did not think it necessary to have for- 
eign intercourse. It was the feeling of some conservative 
statemen in China who thought that by allowing foreign- 
ers to come to China to trade it would be detrimental to 
the interest of China; yet this was not many years ago, 
only about half a century. We held to that view for many 
centuries, but circumstances obliged us to open our doors. 
We could not help it, our doors were forced open; but 
now the doors of China are wide open, and foreign trade 
and commerce are being carried on in China, and there is 
a commerce with the outside world, and our countrymen 
have begun to go to other countries to trade, and the for- 
eign commerce of China has been increasing and is in- 
creasing every year. 

You will therefore see that we have become wiser, and 
we now know it is good to have foreign trade. It is bet- 
ter to come in contact with other people in order to learn 
what we do not know. 

Take the case of railways, to which reference has been 
made by our chairman. I remember that some years ago 
I was one of the first directors to build the first railway in 
China. Not many years ago, and I am glad to see a gen- 
tleman here who some years ago was in China, and while 
I was in Tientsin he made a survey, and he can corrobo- 
rate me when I say that most of the statesmen in China 
did not see the utility of constructing railways. As I 
said just now, I constructed the first railway, and I re- 
member what difficulty I had. It was no use talking to 
my people about the advantages of railways, so I con- 
structed a small road in order to show the people of China 
what a railway was. That being completed, in order to let 
the officials know something of railways, we thought it a 
proper time to construct a railway nearer to Peking, and 
we applied for permission and were granted a concession, 
and I with foreign engineers and some others began the 
survey of the road. When our survey was nearly fin- 
ished an Imperial edict came to stop us on account of 
complaints made by different censors and officials against 
railways. That was not long ago— not more than twenty 
years. You therefore see that at that time the people did 
not think a railway was useful for China. There was a 
great variety of opinion about it. Some said the railway 
was bad for China ; others said it was good, but not on the 
coast of China. Then others said railways should not be 
constructed to reach the capital seat of empire. Out of all 
the opinions given by various officials, 95 per cent of them 
opposed railways. Now, what is the result? Nobody 
would say anything now against railways ; we all know they 



are good.- So you see, gentlemen, the state of things which 
existed in China. China is different now from what she 
was. China is now open to all the world, and all we wish 
is reciprocity. China had to be compelled to open her 
doors to foreigners and foreign' trade, and we now ask 
you to treat us justly and equitably. (Cheers.) 

Your great President has been to China several times 
and to the Far East many times. No greater authority 
than he on subjects relating to the Orient His policy is 
just and fair, and I am pleased that this important post 
of Minister to China has been conferred on this good citi- 
zen of yours. I feel sure he will go to China, as he said 
just now, to do justice to both parties. 

I remember some years ago a gentleman representing a 
syndicate came to China for some concession, and we 
began to discuss the matter with him. This gentleman 
was a highly respectable man for whom I had the greatest 
regard, being thoroughly honorable, but he had no experi- 
ence in Oriental affairs. During one of our first inter- 
views he said: "We have come to China to make a little 
money. We are not philanthropists and have not come 
here for the love of China. We have come to get a 
concession." 

Now, as soon as we heard this, that was the end of the 
negotiations. Of course, we know that foreign merchants 
go to China expecting to do business and to make a little 
profit, but it is unnecessary to declare that policy. (Laugh- 
ter.) He might have said it in some different way; he 
might have said: 'Tt is for the mutual benefit of both par- 
ties" (applause) ; then very likely he would have got the 
concession, with more to follow; but he was indiscreet and 
too blunt, and that was the end of it Gentlemen, China 
is not like America, England or any part of Europe. We 
have been thought to be a peculiar people. We are pecu- 
liar in some ways — in politeness, civility and in manners. 
(Laughter.) Therefore you see when merchants come to 
China they ought to study the conditions, circumstances 
and manners of the Chinese, or what you may call the 
peculiarities of the people, and deal with them accordingly 
and justly. (Applause.) 

As I said just now, I have recently returned from South 
America, and in going and returning I had the oppor- 
tunity of passing through Panama, and the chief engineer 
there was good enough to show me over the canal works. 
I consider that canal a gigantic and wonderful undertak- 
ing, and when completed it will do great things for the 
w^rld — ^not only for your country, but for the countries 
on tiie other side, South America and the other nations 
of the Far East As we know, there is a great trade be- 
tween this country and Europe; but who can anticipate 
what, when the canal is opened, the trade between the 
Orient and America will be— it may exceed the conmierce 
and trade between this country and Europe in course of 
time. 

Chinese trade, as I have been saying, is increasing every 
year, and when the canal is opened ships from New York 
will go right through and carry more goods not only to 
countries in South America, but across the Pacific Ocean 
to China and the Far East My country has been opened 
but recently compared with other nations, and if you look 
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at the trade returns you will find business increasing every 
year. Trade is only in its infancy. We cannot tell what it 
will amount to; but if you are alert you will expand your 
trade with us tremendously. 

Mr. Crane is going to my country, having had experi- 
ence there, in Europe and other countries, and he will see 
for himself what China will be in a few years, and I con- 
gratulate you, gentlemen, on having one of such experi- 
ence to go to China to represent you. In his hands your 
interests are safe, and I wish him every prosperity and 
success. I hope that in the near future I shall be able to 
congratulate him in his unqualified success. 

Gentlemen, I will not keep you any longer, but before 
sitting down I must avail myself of this opportunity, be- 
cause I may not have it again, as I may be leaving for 
China at no distant date. I see some of these gentlemen 
here who have been in China already, recognizing some 
of them as my personal friends in China. Gentlemen, I 
wish you all good luck, and if you come to China again I 
hope you will be fair and just and conciliatory, and not 
like the gentleman I before mentioned. (Loud applause.) 

PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen — I shall be glad to speak 
briefly about both parts of that text What I do not know 
is China; who knows it, is Mr. Crane. My only title to 
speak at all on this occasion is a very considerable, and I 
hope you will believe it to be a very commendable, knowl- 
edge of Mr. Crane. I have known him for a good many 
years, and it is no small pleasure to testify in this com- 
pany that we may all congratulate the President and the 
people, without the slightest reserve, upon the selection that 
has been made in our new Minister to China. (Applause.) 

Some of you do not know Mr. Crane as well as I do, 
and in spite of his presence I am going to speak for a mo- 
ment about him. 

Mr. Crane combines in a most unusual degree the quali- 
ties requisite for success as an American diplomat ; especial- 
ly does he possess the qualities most needed in the post for 
which he has just now been designated. We have all been 
told and have read, justly and truly enough, of his practical 
sagacity, of his business success and of his grasp of af- 
fairs; I want to assure you that he adds to all these the 
even more desirable characteristic of a fine, delicate sympa- 
thy and true sentiment, which will lead him to see into the 
mind of that mysterious people and interpret us to them 
and them to us in no small measure. If our Minister to 
China were to be simply a minister of commerce and labor 
his task would be of one sort and kind; but, going as he 
does as a minister of education and ideas, as well as a 
minister of commerce and labor, as a link between peoples 
and nations and traditions, it is a fortunate thing for us 
that the bearer of this responsibility is to be a man so well 
equipped on the intellectual and sentimental side as is Mr. 
Crane. 

It is the fashion in these days to decry the diplomatic 
career, but I cannot share in that view. While the tele- 
graph and the cable have, of course, entirely changed the 
routine of the diplomatic office, and have altered the daily life 
of the diplomat in no small measure, yet the very clotcncM 



of our present international relationships has raised to 
new importance, new significance and new responsibility 
every slightest word and act of the man who stands before 
a great people as the accredited representative of another 
nation. I like to think that in the important negotiations 
between governments that are going on in Europe, in Asia 
and in America, special knowledge, skill and human S3rmpa- 
thy are not less valuable than they once were, but more so. 
Mr. Root, while Secretary of State, truly said that in the 
conduct of international affairs the first duty of the states- 
man was to understand the point of view of the other side, 
because his task after all was not to gain advantage but to 
do justice. (Applause.) And this for the obvious reason 
that if advantage were gained unjustly it could be but tem- 
porary, while to establish a reputation for justice is to ob- 
tain a permanent advantage. 

It is an interesting thing to follow the sweep of opinion 
in these days as regards our international relationships, and 
to observe the delicacy of the task of approaching the 
question of commerce as an aid to international good feel- 
ing and relationship. The great nations of the world ap- 
pear without exception to be confronted today by urgent 
invitations to two opposing policies: the one, so to order 
their fiscal policy as to throw barriers about their interna- 
tional trade that they may protect their standards of living 
as well as obtain revenue; the other, so to expand their 
international trade and relationships as to gain wealth 
through successful international barter. It must be obvi- 
ous that to respond in equal measure to these two con- 
flicting policies is almost, if not quite, impossible. 

Those among us who seem to believe that we can always 
sell abroad, but never buy away from home, are not, I 
think, the best friends of the prosperity, the standard of 
living, or the rate of wages in our own or in any other 
country. (Loud applause.) We have been told tonight 
with perfect truth that there was a time when every nation 
was deemed sufficient unto itself, and when its only out- 
side relationships were those of friction and antagonism. 
That time has passed. The policies which distinguished it 
are outworn and useless. When we are preaching the open 
door to China, then German v, France, Austria, Italy and 
the United States must not forget the complementary ob- 
ligations which rest upon them. These great problems of 
international trade and finance are not likely to be solved 
by formulas, or by pohtical battle crjes, or by fustian. 
They will only be solved by a careful study of conditions 
in order that each nation may preserve its own ideals, its 
religious and ethical beliefs, its political methods and stand- 
ards, its social organization and life, and yet make its con- 
tribution to the civilization, the trade and the progress of the 
world. The time has gone by when our ministers going to 
the other side of the world could be sent with any other 
message than one of invitation to a closer, more intimate, 
more just and more profitable intercourse of every kind. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Crane is going to what I have called the other side 
of the world. I wonder whether, when Mr. Lowell, think- 
ing of the civilization which has its home on the other side 
of the Atlantic, spoke of a certain condescension in for- 
eigners, he did not have it in mind that there is at times 
just a little condescension in Americans. But we cannot 
deal with great nations in terms of condescension. AVe 
cannot deal justly with anv nation without sympathetic 
insight into its religion, its form of government, its letters 
and its life, however these may vary from our own. Not 
everything in this world is fixed and permanent, after all. 
The moit dramatic and moit amating fvcnt in the history 
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of mankind is the rise out on the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean and beyond of the springs of civilization, 
which formed the little streams which slowly trickled west- 
ward, growing wider as they crossed Europe, finally burst- 
ing out into what we proudly call Western civilization. 
Nothing that has ever happened is so amazing and so dra- 
* matic as the history of that movement ; but way out be- 
yond the limits of that movement, and largely outside of its 
influence, lives this great and ancient people of China, with 
an economic life, a social system and religion of their own. 
We are sending to them a Minister; a sympathetic, wise, 
American gentleman, who will understand them, and whose 
reflection has taught him that perhaps in one of the far off 
days, ten thousand years from now, the world may so 
change, the centre of gravity may so alter, that, to steal a 
line from Kipling: 

"The dawn may come up like thunder out of China 'cross 
the Bay." (Loud applause.) 

The Chairman — I will ask you to rise and drink to the 
health of Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of the 
University of California. I am sure Professor Wheeler 
will agree with me that the only thing now for him to do 
is to tell us what he does not know. 

PROFESSOR BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 

It certainly affords to the assembled audience a certain 
advantage in that you have called upon me with no further 
notice. I do thank you for the few minutes you have 
given me, but so far as the diners are concerned it is a 
permanent advantage, and I stop to congratulate them 
upon the fact that a man is given no particular time in 
which to think upon that thing in which he does not be- 
lieve, and so you will have to take instead a picked out 
mess of what I do believe in. 

It is a most encouraging thought, Mr. Chairman, that 
you point to me as representing the institution by the 
Golden Gate to discuss what the President of Columbia 
does not know regarding the Oriental question, and yet it 
must be looked upon as somewhat of a risk, to say the 
least, to call upon a Californian to discuss the Chinese 
question. (Laughter.) 

There are evidently no combustibles stored in or about 
this hall, and yet really there are some things I should 
like to say, combustibles or no combustibles. 

When some 2,200 or 2,300 years ago Alexander stayed 
his conquering march at the Hydaspes, in northwestern 
India, he created at the point where his march stopped a 
picture which has run straight through the life and his- 
tory of mankind, by the Indus River, the roof of the 
world. All that is on the west of it has more or less 
shared in the use of the same implements and life and 
thought; all in the territory west of it belongs more or 
less to one civilization, one religion; even Mohammed- 
anism is nothing but a second growth on the old Asiatic soil 
representing the territory that was half converted to the 
Occident; and the civilization we live and breathe in is all 
of it built out of a combination of the life and civilization 
west of that point The civilization of the great river 
valleys finds its ways in the terms of the life of men, 
toward the Mediterranean, where the life was created 
which is our life, digested finally and placed in the hands 
of the Greeks by virtue of their ability to frame a decla- 
ration of independence of the human spirit; then tossed 
over to the Romans; then to the people of northern Eu- 
rope; then it found its way across the Atlantic; but still it 
was a part of the Mediterranean, and when it came to the 
shores of the Atlantic, people still held to it, and as they 
went into this continent of ours, they backed in, with their 
faces still bent on the Mediterranean, and they backed in 
until some of them came to the Missouri River, and when 
they set their faces really westward, and it is only the 
men who have passed the Missouri River that know the 
sentiment of the further part of our country, and know 
what the outlook is toward its future history. It is now 
Orienting itself toward another outlook, and the Orienta- 



tion is in terms of the thought and the. life of the people 
west of the Missouri River. It is true enough that the 
history of this country for its first two centuries was de- 
termined by its ^lace on the Atlantic facing Europe; but 
just as certain will this view of the next two centuries be 
determined by its position on the Pacific facing China. 

When Alexander stayed his conquering march he not 
only made a Western world which has made our life, but 
he left behind and out of account, to come on its own way, 
a whole one-half of the world — India, China and Japan. 
And they went their own way, with a thought of their 
own, a philosophy of their own, into which we do not ven- 
ture so easily. We say they are an inscrutable people. 
When a man first thinks he is going to understand a man 
of China then is he of all men the most miserable, in that 
he has thought he understands, for their lives are shaped 
on another philosophy, on another view of the world. 
They have grown up by themselves; they have their own 
way of thinking, and must be judged by their own way of 
thinking. But a swing about has come in the affairs of 
men, and not long since. The Old World looked inward 
toward the Mediterranean, and built its policies on the 
thought of things centred about the eternal pool, but the 
world has come in recent years to be administered in 
terms of navies floating in the great outer ocean; power 
has come to be quoted in terms of coaling stations and 
navies that control the powers of Oceanus, that finds its 
way around the globe ; they are the things in terms of which 
national destiny now is quoted, and that is what has 
turned the whole world that looked in upon the Mediter- 
ranean wrong side out, looking out now upon the outer 
sea. It has turned inside out a world that looks from 
America toward Europe, and from nearer Asia toward 
the Mediterranean, and has set it, having been turned 
wrong side out, looking toward the Pacific Ocean, and 
the destiny of the peoples to the west of this world is the 
next two centuries to be determined in terms of the hem 
of the Pacific. One hem of it, the American hem, a little 
strip pent up between an ocean covering more than half 
the circuit of the world, pent up between that ocean on the 
one hand and 1,200 to 1,500 miles of desert on the oth^r, 
has now been occupied by the men of the white races 
in Europe; and the other hem is in the hands and in the 
charge of a people that is awakening to a new life, awak- 
ening, we may hope, to a new life which it will administer 
itself. The policy of this nation, enunciated as I have al- 
ways believed more clearly by John Hay than by another 
man, insists that China shall have, as she ought to have 
by right of her years, the administration of her own 
awakening; the adaptation of her own life to the equip- 
ment and mechanism of the world of today. But one-half 
the world, gentlemen, a full one-half of it, has come into 
its say; one-half of the world that has never been used, 
that has never worked with the other half, has come into 
its say, and problems that are facing the world of old 
speak in terms of the descent of the white man on the 
western coast of our country over toward the Chinaman, 
the Hindoo and the Japanese on the other side of the 
ocean, and the Pacific is to be the arena, is to be the 
forum, the g^eat market place in which this is to be 
wrought out. There are plentiful grounds and opportuni- 
ties of misunderstanding, until we shall have come to see 
eye to eye, until we shall have come to understand that 
our lives have been reared on different models, different 
philosophies, and on the stimulus of a different faith. But 
we are human; we have human interests. It is our in- 
terest to exchange with each other in peace, and to make 
our general contribution to the service of the whole 
world, and because there are grounds and reasons for 
misunderstanding, all the more is it important that we 
should understand each other; that we should know ex- 
actly where all of us are concerned. 

It is a fortunate thing that a man is selected to represent 
us on the other side of the forum who has that sympathy 
for peoples of varied antecedents which Mr. Crane has. I 
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echo most strongly the sentiment of the President of Co- 
lumbia in his remarks, and I know somewhat whereof I 
speak—l know the man, and I know he has that sympathy 
for peoples of different history, of different pen-craft, of 
different instincts, which enables him to see things as the 
other people see them. The stubbornness, the inflexibility 
of people who refuse to sec things as other people see 
them, these are what make wars and not the things that 
create peace, and we are to be con§rratulated that we have a 
man who has human sympathy, historical sympathy, and a 
knowledge of men in their habitat and under their own 
varying conditions. 

I am glad to say that the first suggestion made to Presi- 
dent Taft looking toward the appointment of Mr. Crane 
came from a sturdy, public-minded citizen of California. 
I know who he was ; I know the man. California through 
one of its public-minded citizens told Mr. Taft first "There 
is the man." And so, from the opening of the Hudson 
over to the Golden Gate, we may say at least officially by 
the word of mouth of the President of Columbia and the 
President of the University of California, this is an ap- 
pointment whereof the American people approve. It is the 
sort of appointment that ought to be made more often 
than it is made. It was not made probably in accordance 
with the ordinary recipes of political procedure. All the 
more has it our approval ; all the more do New York and 
San Francisco approve. I believe what President Butler 
himself just now said— that it is probably a fact that the 
nomination and appointment of Mr. Crane is on the 
whole the most fortunate and popular appointment made 
by the present President of the United States. In the in- 
terest of a good understanding, where good understanding 
is of great account; in the mterest of American affairs, 
and a fair, aboveboard, open, enlightened Americanism, 
and in the interest of a people of proven civilization, of com- 
pact thought, of a right to live, it is of advantage for all 
mterests, and this event which we celebrate tonight is a 
matter of interest, is a matter of importance to all that is 
best in the bpening civilization of the twentieth century. 
(Cheers.) 

The Chairman — I think the gentlemen here will under- 
stand why I used to say that a university president only 
needs to know those two things. Most of you know 
that many years ^go my father went out to China and 
lived there for seven years, and he returned from there 
along in 1S40, and after that spent the remainder of his 
active business life in commercial dealings with China and 
the Far East Less than twenty years ago I remember to 
have heard him say that so far as he could recall no 
American bank, no American insurance company, no 
American business undertaking of any kind had any 
branch outside of the limits of the United States ; as if the 
whole energy and thought and purpose of the American 
people for the last generation had been given without re- 
serve to the development of things at home. The gentle- 
man whom I am to introduce to }rou now is himself the 
president of an international banking corporation, a cor- 
poration that by its very name, no less than by its occu- 
pation, makes clear to us, if we would reflect upon that 
statement of old conditions, that it is not only a new 
China which is appearing above the horizon, but a new 
United States. I have very great pleasure in introducing 
to you, and now ask you to rise and drink to the health of 
our friend. Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard, the president of the 
International Banking Corporation. 

GENERAL THOMAS H. HUBBARD. 

The subject assigned to me by the President seems to 
be the International Banking Corporation. That is adver- 
tised in the usual methods, and I must thank Mr. Low for 
adding his advertisement to it tonight. Lest I should for- 
get what I want to say, I will mention that the committee a 
ew davs ago asked me to speak on the subject of our com- 
mercial and financial interests in China. Now, there are 
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various definitions of the word "interest" We speak of a 
man having a large interest in the Great Northern or Cop- 
per, or what not, meaning that he has property in it, that 
he owns or controls a certain part of it Our commercial 
and financial interests in China under this definition would 
be what we own there, what we have the right of posses- 
sion in there. In that sense we have no commercial or 
financial interest in China. France and Great Britain and 
Germany and Japan have ports or territorial possessions 
from the western limits of the China Sea to the northerlv 
limit of the Yellow Sea, in what is, or formerly was, Chi- 
nese territory. The United States has no port and no 
place in China where its commerce can say it is at home. 
France and England and Germany and Japan and Russia 
have railroads entering in China or what was China. Their 
financiers are lending money to build there railroads con- 
trolled by the great Chinese Empire. The United States 
has no railroads in China, and its financiers have con- 
tributed no capital for the building of railroads which has 
not been withdrawn. The commercial and financial inter- 
ests of the United States in China, in the sense of which I 
am now speaking, are represented by the efforts of indi- 
viduals, and the efforts of individuals have done most to 
build up this country. I speak of the efforts of indivi- 
duals, as contrasted with the work of the government; and 
among those who for some years have l^en endeavoring 
to cultivate trade relations with China, the Standard Oil 
Company and the American Tobacco Company, requiting 
with a true Christianity the afflictions with which they have 
been visited by their own government at home, have shown 
in China and other parts of the East the best examples of 
American energy, intelligence and business integrity. And 
yet with all this our trade with China is almost infinitesi- 
mal. Perhaps that expression is too strong, but the fig- 
ures are something as follows: The imports into China, 
during the five years from 1903 to 1907, averaged rou^ly 
$250,000,000; the imports from the United States were 
about $25,000,000. The exports from China to other coun- 
tries averaged during those five years about $150,000,000, 
and the exports from China to the United States in the 
same period averaged about $15,000,000. And of this 10 
per cent of the whole trade which the United States got, 
a large part was conducted, and the greater part was 
financed, by foreign houses. 

There is another definition of "interest," which is illus- 
trated by saying "you are interested in benevolent projects, 
you are interested in the welfare of your neighbor.'* In 
that sense, in the sense in which commercial and financial 
interests mean things that concern our welfare, our com- 
mercial and financial interests in China are vast As you 
have remarked, Mr. President, your distin^ished father 
was a resident of Canton before the English had taken 
Hongkong; very long before the death of French or Ger- 
man missionaries was considered an equivalent for terri- 
torial acquisition; very long before any of these European 
possessions in China, already referred to, existed. I men- 
tion this because, as a matter of sympathy and a matter of 
precedent, our relations with China should continue. So 
in the first treaty between the United States and China 
in 1844, both parties expressed their purpose that friend- 
ship and peace and good will should exist between the two 
countries, and that it other nations threatened disturbances, 
the United States, on being apprized, would use its efforts 
for conciliation, for peace. 

But beyond the matter of sentiment, and the matter of 
traditions, we have been growing nearer to China for years. 
We have been growing nearer by the purchase of Alaska, 
by the acquisition of Hawaii, by the possession of the Phil- 
ippines, and we are growing still nearer by the opening, 
not far away, of the Panama Canal. These things are 
preparing the Pacific Ocean for extended commercial use, 
and will make it, as has been suggested tonight, in the near 
future, the great theatre of commercial transaction. They 
are making the Pacific Ocean, for commerce between the 
Orient and this country, what the Atlantic is for commerce 
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between this country and the European nations. The pos- 
sibilities of trade between the two countries are vast. It is 
difficult for any one now to appreciate to what limit it may 

frow or may not grow. The advantage to the United 
tates of increased commercial relations with China needs 
no argument. To illustrate — as people get together, they 
grow more and more alike. I do not mean to say that 
Uie Chinese and the citizens of this country are ever going 
to be exactly alike. I do say that they will be more nearly 
alike than at present. Now, suppose they were to be ex- 
actly alike, and that the proposition was to dress the citi- 
zens of the Chinese Empire and feed them just as our 
people are dressed and fed, and to dress and feed our peo- 
ple just as the citizens of the Chinese Empire are dressed 
and fed. What a vast commmercial transaction that would 
be ! That, I say, is a thing that we do not anticipate. We 
do not expect that all the citizens of the Empire will dress 
as we do; we do not expect to dress so becomingly as the 
distinguished gentleman at my right. (Applause.) But 
we do expect, and can reasonably expect, that there will be 
an interchange by which each nation will get from the other 
what the other can best furnish and what each nation most 
needs. 

I say this merely by way of suggesting the possibilities 
of great commeraal transactions between the two coun- 
tries. The possibilities are vast The advantages to China 
— I speak with some hesitation and deference in the pres- 
ence of His Excellency — the advantages to China are 
equally ^reat. In two directions I will look at them now. 
One is m the direction of having the United States as a 
balance wheel for the European nations whose presence in 
China has preceded ours; and another is in the develop- 
ment of Chinese railroads. That is a vast subject. The 
story of railroads in this country is too long and too intri- 
cate to be entered upon now. It is, however, I believe, the 
fact that the railroads have done more than any other one 
thing in maintaining the Union of the several States. I 
do not mean to say that the railroads were essential in pro- 
ducing the result that followed the Civil War. I do mean 
to say that while States are distant, while the citizens do 
not niow each other, there is an opportunity for jealous- 
ies that do not occur where there is constant communica- 
tion. Constant communication makes the people homo- 
geneous. Our people travel from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic and from the North to the extreme South constantly. 
They know each other; they get acquainted. If this 
were not so, I do not believe that the Union would exist 
today. 

Now, we have in rough figures about one mile of railroad 
to every thousand citizens of this country; China has less 
than one mile to every 70,000 citizens. It is not to be ex- 
pected that China will build railroads to the same extent 
that the United States has them, but it is true that if the 
Chinese provinces are to be bound top^ether in consolidation, 
if communication is to be had readily between the central 
seat of government and the provinces, railroads must be 
built. Tnat is what kept this country together. That, in 
my opinion, with deference to His Excellency, is what will 
solidify China. 

What the United States wants is not to deal with 
spheres of German influence in Asia, spheres of English in- 
fluence there, spheres of French. It wants to deal with 
China as one great nation— with its people, economical, in- 
dustrious and proverbially honest, with the Empire as the 
centre of a great government — not with spheres of influ- 
ence, but with China. 

Now the distinguished guest of the evening is going to 
China with excellent equipment. The predictions that 
have been made of his success are flattering, and I hope 
they are all true. But he has had able predecessors, and 
business, commercial business, halted under their adminis- 
trations. What is the difference between his situation and 
theirs? There is, of course, a growing friendship between 
the two countries, but it grows slowly. The chief dif- 
ference as it occurs to me, is that a powerful corpora- 



tion is entering upon a new field of operations in China. 
I mean that corporation which is known as the United 
States of America. The lawyers in my audience will say 
that the United States is not a corporation and that fed- 
eral courts have decided that even a State is not a corpora- 
tion amenable to the harsh provisions of the Sherman 
Act. I prefer to look upon the recent action of the United 
States in reference to the railroad loan that has been men- 
tioned as an act of a corporation. It certainly is die re- 
verse of the action of the United States by its State De- 
partment, as that action has heretofore been molded. The 
United States, whether as a corporation or not has asked 
China to borrow money from America. I think I do not 
put the proposition too bluntly: it has asked China to 
borrow money from some Americans. Of course when 
the agent for a lender proposes to a borrower that he shall 
borrow from his client, he must give assurance that the 
client has the money to lend and is a party fit to be dealt 
with. That difficulty, I take it, has occurred to the United 
States, or to the State Department, in the negotiations so 
recent and still unfinished for the present railway loan. If 
the United States is to guarantee or to assure to China 
the strength of the lenders, it must have lenders on whom 
it can rely. It was forced, I take it, to make a selection of 
such lenders. The selection, if one had to be made, could 
not have been better. The parties selected are of the 
highest financial strength and responsibility. But let us 
hope that the selection of some does not exclude all oth- 
ers, and let us hope that those who have for years been 
working in the East to develop commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries will not be disappointed by the 
present selection. I am afraid some of them feel so. 

Perhaps I dwell too long on this phase of the subject. 
Whether this method forced upon the Government in con- 
ducting this transaction was fortunate or unfortunate, 
it indicates that the Government does take an active inter- 
est in the development of business in China. It indicates 
that the Government means to stand behind those who 
are working for that purpose. It means that the Govern- 
ment is going to help our distinguished guest not only as it 
usually helps ' its ambassadors and ministers abroad, but 
with more direct and more coyent assistance. How the 
efforts of Mr. Crane and the (government may eventuate, 
depends, I think, upon the treatment that the Government 
extends to its own citizens and to the Chinese. In respect 
to its treatment of its own citizens, it ought to be actu- 
ated by the rules that it enforces a^inst others. As a 
corporation it ought not to exempt itself from any rule 
that it enforces against other corporations. It ought not 
to countenance monopolies; it ought not to give special 
privileges; it ought to do equal and exact justice to all. 
In respect to China and the treatment it received from the 
United States and from other nations, two texts always 
come into my mind. One is, "The Assyrian came down 
like the wolf on the fold." It seems to me that has been 
ihe guiding principle of many nations in dealing with China 
in the past. The other is from a higher authority, "And 
if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what thank 
have ye? For sinners also lend to sinners to receive as 
much again. But love ye your enemies and do good and 
lend, hoping for nothing again, and your reward shall be 

Seat and ye shall be of the children of the Highest, for 
e is kind to the unthankful and to the evil." Commerce 
and banking have not accepted that text as the rule of con- 
duct, but fair dealing, open speech, adherence to promises, 
whether in writing or verbal, those are an approach to it 
and if they are followed between the United States and 
China, our relations should be, and certainly will be, in- 
creased and improved. But if we follow the course of the 
Assyrian we shall, soon or late, meet the Assyrian's fate. 

Chairman — Gentlemen, the speaking bill of fare has 
been exhausted like that of the dinner itself, and I have 
only to say as we part, once more to the Minister, how 
sincerely our ffpod wishes go with him, how earnestly we 
want to help him if it is in our power to do so. 
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RAILROAD BUILDING IN ASIA. 

By the Secretary of the Association. 
(From the Iron Age,) 



The railroad builder is at work in Asia as never before. 
Ten years ago Benjamin Taylor asked his fellow country- 
men the pertinent question: "Do we realize all that is im- 
plied in the fact that of about 450,000 miles of railroad in 
the world Asia has not more than 30,000— that while Eu- 
rope has a mile of railroad for every 2400 inhabitants, 
Asia has one only for every 28,000?" Reference was added 
to the overwhelming character of the mere thought of the 
work involved in remedying this disproportion and of the 
enormous possibilities of the Pacific area when railroads 
and steam and mechanical invention have had a chance to 
do for its teeming populations what they have done for 
the peoples in the Atlantic area. But already the mileage 
actually in operation in Asia is expanding so rapidly that 
the figures of one year become worthless almost as soon as 
they are tabulated. 

At one end of Asia the Germans are at work tunneling 
the Taurus Mountains; at the other, the Russians are pre- 
paring to attack the problem before which they quailed 
twenty years ago of conducting an iron road across the 
rugged chasms and through the rocky defiles of the valley 
of the Amur. To supply the Western link of an all British 
South Asiatic railroad a serious movement is on foot look- 
ing to the construction of a line from the Mediterranean to 
the Persian Gulf, across northern Arabia; and under the 
direction of a Chinese engineer educated in America there 
has just been completed a line from Peking to Kalgan as 
the first step toward the crossing of the Gobi desert and the 
making of a junction with the Trans-Siberian Railroad at 
Lake Baikal. Throughout the great intervening stretch of 
7,000 miles between these contrasted spheres of railroad en- 
terprise at either extremity of Asia, existing railroads are 
being extended and new ones planned. The Indian roads 
are reaching out on one side through Burmah to the fron- 
tier of China, and on the other through Beloochistan to 
southern Persia, now at length open to the railroad builder. 

A few months ago two states, formerly feudatory to 
Siam, passed under the suzerainty of Great Britain, and 
it was one of the terms of the bargain that the Federated 
Malay States should advance to Siam on easy terms 
$20,000,000 for the purpose of constructing a railroad from 
Bangkok to the Malaysian boundary. In Indo-China the 
French have already built 820 miles, and are extending their 
system eastward to participate in the great trade of south- 
em China that is and will continue to be tributary to Can- 
ton, and north and westward into the Chinese province of 
Yunnan. In China itself the progress of railroad building, 
which was described in the Iror^ Age of November 23, 1905, 
has made rapid strides, and American capital and enter- 
prise, which had then retired discouraged from the field, 
have reappeared with a peremptory demand to have their 
share in financing projects which were coming to be re- 
garded as exclusively destined for the employment of Eu- 
ropean capital and the consumption of European railroad 
material. 



All this lies on the surface of the record, which he who 
runs may read, and, reading, compile. But we shall have a 
very imperfect appreciation of the railroad situation in Asia 
if we fail to take account of the political considerations 
which have hitherto controlled it and of the radical changes 
in the situation which have followed the Russo-Japanese 
War and been modified by the entente firmly established be- 
tween Great Britain, France and Russia. It is true that in 
these days all politics ultimately resolves itself into the in- 
terests of trade, and that the political stimulus given to rail- 
road building is, in the last analysis, commercial. But there 
must be admitted to be an essential difference between a 
railroad constructed in obedience to a deliberate policy of 
acquiring territory or markets by conquest and one pro- 
vided with the sole view of developing a profitable traffic 
without the establishment either of a sphere of interest or 
one of sovereignty. 

To give an intelligible idea of the forces that have gone 
to the making of the present railroad situation in Asia, a 
brief historical retrospect is necessary. 

It was hardly at the call of commercial necessity that the 
Czar Alexander III issued his famous edict: "Let a rail- 
road be built across Siberia in the shortest way possible." 
It is true that when the enterprise was fairly under way, 
and the sums annually expended on it began to assume 
startling proportions, reference began to be made to the 
experience of our own Pacific railroads, as an illustration 
of how quickly traffic might grow in a new country and 
desert places traversed by the iron road become populous. 
For obvious reasons the analogy was not apt, though if a 
political precedent were required it would have been suffi- 
cient to say that Russia needed a railroad across Siberia 
to bind the two divisions of her empire as much as the 
United States did to attach the Pacific States and Terri- 
tories to the Union. But here again there was a notable 
difference, for the shortest way between the country east 
of Lake Baikal and the port to which Russians had given 
the proud title of Vladivostok, or "dominator of the Pa- 
cific," lay through the territory of a neighbor. That is to 
say, to avoid the great northern bend made by the Amur 
and save the construction of bridges and tunnels to span 
the innumerable streams and pierce the formidable moun- 
tains of that region, it was necessary to take the shorter 
and comparatively easy cut across Chinese Manchuria. 

So, ten years after the issue of the Czar's edict, permis- 
sion was given to construct a railroad, to be called the 
Eastern Chinese, from Stretensk to Vladivostok by way 
of an obscure settlement on the Sungari, since known to 
fame as Harbin. This was the agreement of September 6, 
1896, between the Chinese Government and the Russo-Chi- 
nese Bank. A Russian commission which went through 
the country about that time gave away, rather naively, on 
its return to Odessa, the real purpose of the Manchurian 
Railroad as follows: 'The Chinese are not only delighted 
with the idea, from which they expect great benefits, both 
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in commerce and agriculture, but openly state that they 
would be more than delighted if all Manchuria became 
•Russian territory, and that the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants in such a case would cut off their pigtails, or, in other 
words, become Russian subjects." Thus was a beginning 
made in what Prince Ukhtomsky, four years later, called 
Manchuria's "painless identification with Russia/' 

It was, of course, expected that the process would be 
greatly facilitated by the agreement of March, 1898, under 
which permission was obtained to continue the Eastern 
Chinese Railroad southward from Harbin to Talienwan 
and Port Arthur. In spite of the declaration contained in 
the agreement of 1898^ that this railroad concession is never 
to be used as a pretext for encroachment on Chinese terri- 
tor, nor to be allowed to interfere with Chinese authority 
or interests, the agreement was no sooner made than it was 
used as the basis of protest against the extension of the 
Imperial Chinese railroads beyond the Great Wall on 
money borrowed from a British syndicate on the security 
of the lines already constructed south of the wall between 
Peking, Tientsin and Shanhaikwan. 

To the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Count 
Mouravieff gave the Russian view of the situation as fol- 
lows: "Taking up a map of North China, he drew atten- 
tion to the projected line for the Northern Extension Rail- 
road to Newchwang and the close propinquity of the north- 
ern terminus to the line which was to serve as outlet for 
the trade of the Russian Trans-Siberian Railroad. He had 
concluded and signed an agreement with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment by which China agreed that if this extension was 
made the line should only be constructed with China's own 
money and always remain in Chinese hands and under 
Chinese control ♦ * ♦ This agreement was not directed 
against the interests of England or of any other Power ; the 
limitation being general in its character, applying to all non- 
Chinese charters, Russians included, could not be regarded 
as infringing the treaty rights of most favored nations. The 
agreement itself was one which two independent powers 
were clearly entitled to conclude." 

The upshot of the controversy was that the Russian Gov- 
ernment withdrew its objections to the building of the rail- 
road from Shanhaikwan to Newchwang, with a branch line 
to Hsin-min-ting (30 miles northwest of Mukden), and 
that an agreement was made between the governments of 
Great Britain and Russia under which "Great Britain en- 
gages not to seek for her own account, or on behalf of 
British subjects or of others, any railroad concessions to 
the north of the Great Wall of China, and not to obstruct, 
directly or indirectly, applications for railroad concessions 
in that region supported by the Russian Government. Rus- 
sia, on her part, engages not to seek for her own account, 
or on behalf of British subjects or of others, any railroad 
concessions in the basin of the Yangtse, and not to ob- 
struct, directly or indirectly, applications for railroad con- 
cessions in that region supported by the Russian Govern- 
ment" 

While the northern extension of the Imperial Chinese 
railroads was under discussion the Russian Foreign Min- 
ister had declared that "as regarded railroad enterprises 
to the south of Peking in central and southern China 



neither the Russian Government nor Russian enterprise 
had any interest whatever, and all the persistent rumors to 
the effect that the Russian Government or Russian money 
had any share in the Belgian railroad concession schemes 
were quite unfounded." The Belgian concession was for 
the construction of the railroad from Peking to Hankow, 
760 miles up the Yangtse, in the heart of China. Outside 
observers of Russian policy might, however, be pardoned 
for remembering the close connection between the Belgian 
syndicate and the Russo-Chinese Bank, and for speculating 
on how long it would take Russia to digest Manchuria. 
In any case, there remained the stubborn fact that Russia 
was determined that there should be no further interference 
with her monopoly of railroad construction and operation 
in the three Eastern provinces of China, and that, more- 
over, as the Novoe Vretnya blurted out in April, 1898, she 
was determined to possess her own rail from Manchuria 
to the capital of Korea. Recalling the further fact that 
Russia was equally determined that, if she could prevent it, 
there should be no continuous railroad across Asia except 
her own, the change which Russian collapse wrought in the 
Asiatic railroad situation may be partially understood. 

Had commercial considerations dominated the construc- 
tion of a trans- Asiatic road the southern route would neces- 
sarily have been preferred. Here there arc both trade and 
population, and the distance of 2,000 miles across the In- 
dian Peninsula is already traversed by railroads. In Cen- 
tral Asia the Russian railroad builder had been already at 
work a quarter of a century before. It took Russia ten 
years to subdue the wild Turcoman tribes of trans-Caspia, ^ 
but, that done, the work of connecting the Caspian by rail- 
road with Merv, Bokhara and Samarcand was promptly 
begun. The first 700 miles of this railroad was laid across 
a howling wilderness on which were but four small oases. 
It was begun in 1880, completed to Samarcand, and was 
paying its expenses in 1890. Since then trade and traffic 
have developed rapidly, and communication with Russia 
proper has been so far perfected that a traveler from Mos- 
cow can now reach the Afghan frontier, within 60 miles of 
Herat, in five days. Ashkabad, the capital of trans-Caspia, 
and an important Russian railroad centre, is only 160 miles 
northwest of Meshed, the capital of the Persian province 
of Khorasan. 

As soon as the Russians got their railroad to Ashkabad 
they insisted on the Persians building a good road from the 
frontier to Meshed, so as to connect the three places and 
furnish an outlet to Persia for the rail-borne conunerce of 
Russia. The cart road cost the Persians some $150,000, and 
it was used as a highway for Russian commerce only. For 
railroads Persia was to remain forbidden territory. That 
decision was reached in the early eighties, when Russia 
beat England in the struggle for influence at Teheran. It 
was as an offset to the trade and mining concessions granted 
to Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, the English Minister at 
the court of the Shah, that the Russian Minister demanded 
and received the sweeping concession against progress that 
no railroad should be allowed in Persia. As Truxton 
Beale, formerly our Minister there, put the case: "Persia 
was to lie fallow, free from foreign entanglements, until 
Russia saw fit to make use of her." 
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Some five years later Russia made her hold on Persia 
more secure by advancing to the Government of the Shah 
22^00,000 roubles. About that time Great Britain had been 
moved to prevent the acquisition by France of a coaling 
station at Muscat, near the eastern entrance of the Persian 
Gulf. This conjunction of events elicited the following 
suggestive comment from a French newspaper published in 
Shanghai: "It is a fine revenge for the Muscat episode; 
more than that, it is the postponement to the Greek Ka- 
lends of the (British) trans- Asiatic Railroad. Russia has 
determined to prevent without fighting any competition 
with her trans-Siberian Railroad; it is as clever as it is 
happy." 

Meanwhile the Germans had appeared on the scene. In 
December, 1809, our consul at Sivas announced that the 
controversy in regard to railroad construction in Asia 
Minor had been settled by a concession granted to the 
Anatolia Railroad Company, which was to extend the then 
existing line, terminating at Konia, via Marash and Bag- 
dad to Bassorah. It was added that few railroad lines 
could be of greater prospective importance than this 2,000 
miles of railroad uniting the Persian Gulf with Europe, 
forming a rapid transit to and from the East, opening up 
large tracts of agricultural country, and paving the way 
for German commercial supremacy in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia. As a matter of fact the project was an old 
one. Sixty-four years previous to the Sultan's grant to 
the Anatolia Railroad Company Sir Francis Chesney had 
surveyed for the British Government the route for a rail- 
road along the Euphrates Valley from the Mediterranean 
to the Persian Gulf. For half a century the construction 
of this very important link in the overland route to India 
has been one of the imperial ambitions of Great Britain, 
and it was only after the acquisition of a controlling in- 
terest in the Suez Canal shares and the occupation of Egypt 
that the Euphrates Valley scheme passed out of the range 
of discussion. 

In September, 1886, it was reported that a concession for 
a system of Anatolian lines had been discussed in Europe, 
and it was regarded as a remarkable revelation of the 
progress of German influence at Constantinople. The 
project fell through apparently because the concessionaires 
failed to appreciate the proper methods of acquiring favor 
with Turkish ministers. The concession was actually 
granted in 1887 to an English syndicate, with power to 
extend the line to Bagdad within ten years, but it was 
again revoked. 

When the contract for the line to Angora, opened in 
i8s^ was refused to English and French syndicates it was 
granted to the German company because the Sultan and his 
ministers had no experience of German ability in such en- 
terprises, and intrusted them with the work upon the 
theory that they were the least likely upon the whole to 
carry it out The rapidity and thoroughness with which 
the line was completed opened the eyes of the Porte to Ger- 
man capacity in the matter of railroad building, and in 1896 
the line was established to Konia. From that point it was 
evident that the first part of any possible trunk line from 
Constantinople to the Persian Gulf was already in German 
hands, so that the sequel to the competition for the con- 



struction of the Bagdad Railroad was already certain. The 
well known director of the Deutsche Bank, the late Dr. 
Siemens, was the chief agent in this transaction, which 
resulted in the Bagdad Railroad convention of December 
23, 1899. Under that agreement the Anatolia Railroad 
Company undertook to construct within a maximum period 
of eight years and to exploit a railroad line of the regular 
gauge of 1.44 metres from Konia to Bassorah, by way of 
Bagdad, on conditions and guarantees to be determined by 
common agreement between the Sublime Porte and the 
company. 

The most important part of these guarantees was that 
known as "kilometric." Each concession for the various 
sections of the road carried with it a kilometric guarantee 
of progressive amount until it attained the maximum of 
$3,3«) per kilometre. The delay in the construction of this 
line, which has only shown marked activity during the last 
year or two, has been due to the poverty of the Turkish 
treasury and to the indisposition of the Powers to grant 
the requisite increase of Turkish customs required to meet 
this new draft on the national finances. 

The German colonial enthusiasts promptly urged that 
steps should be taken to form solid self governing settle- 
ments of German emigrants in Asia Minor; but the Di- 
rector of the Deutsche Bank curtly reminded them that 
the Sultan would never consent to the gradual occupation 
of his territory by agricultural army corps. It was accord- 
ingly given out that the Anatolian Railway Company had 
no thought of meddling with politics; but behind all Ger- 
man utterances on the subject it was shrewdly suspected 
that there lay the conviction that commercial interests 
gradually convert themselves into political possessions in 
weak states. Even Dr. Siemens agreed that Mesopotamia, 
with the marvelous Babylonian system of irrigation re- 
stored, must become the granary of the East once more, re- 
lieving industrial Germany from its present dependence 
u^on American and Russian wheat As a matter of fact, 
within the present year General Sir William Willcocks has 
been intrusted with the task of superintending the reorga- 
nization of the ancient irrigation systems of this region. 
Nothing but the sheer neglect of centuries has led to tiie 
decay of one of the most extraordinarily fertile countries 
of the ancient world, and all expert observers have testi- 
fied to the fact that the restoration and proper maintenance 
of the old canals will bring back the productiveness, trade 
and civilization of past ages. 

The progress of the Bagdad Railroad and the new un- 
derstanding between Russia and England about Persia have 
tended to revive the discussion of an overland route to 
India and an all-British railroad line across Southern Asia. 
As long ago as September, 1899, there appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century an article by the well known English 
engineer, C. A. Moreing, entitled "An All-British Railway 
to China." Mr. Moreing argued that, as Russia was dien 
strengthening her influence and recasting the map of Asia 
in her own interests by building a trunk line to China, 
Great Britain should do the same; only the British road 
should be a continuous line from the Mediterranean to the 
Yangtse, through southern Asia. Part of this contem- 
plated railroad— that passing through India— was already 
built, and it would not take long to extend the system to 
Burmah. In the whole distance to be traversed Mr. More- 
ing could find no difficulties equal to those which the 
Russians had encountered on their line, and he gave the 
following as his deliberate judgment in regard to the whole 
scheme : "It has for some time been apparent to those who 
have studied the political development of Arabia, Persia 
and Beloochistan, to say nothing of Farther India, that 
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Great Britain is the future mistress of southern Asia. No 
other European nation will ever be permitted to settle on 
the shores of the Indian Ocean, and fiie surest way of con- 
solidating our rule in a region where no other Power but 
ours can be allowed to intrude is to link up our scattered 
possessions and supply the <^uick means of communication 
that a railroad from the Mediterranean to mid-China would 
afford." 

For obvious reasons, M. Moreing rejected any idea of 
reviving the old Euphrates Valley project, and proposed to 
start his all-British South Asiatic Railroad from Alex- 
andria and proceed through the Isthmus of Sinai, northern 
Arabia, the Persian Gulf and Beloochistan. He showed 
that it was only 2,400 miles from the Mediterranean to 
Karachi, which could be done in three days, as against the 
nine or ten days which a steamer requires. Indian lines 
would take the passenger on to Kunlong Ferry on the Chi- 
nese frontier, while surveys have shown the existence of 
practicable routes from Kunlong Ferry to the Upper 
Yangtse. 

Curiously enough, the same magazine that published Mr. 
Moreing^s article in 1899 contained another on the same 
subject in January of the present year. This is entitled 
"A Railway to India," and the author is C. E. D. Black, 
lately in <^arge of the Geographical Department of the 
India Office. This writer takes his cue from the comple- 
tion of the Hedjaz or Pilgrim Railroad to Medina, which 
he thinks may prove an epoch making event for Great 
Britain. It is the first railroad opened in Arabia, and 
Arabia and Persia are the two countries that block access — 
though in another sense they may be said actually to supply 
the opportunity for communication — ^between India and the 
Mediterranean. It should perhaps be explained that it was 
the Bagdad Railroad project which suggested to the late 
Sultan an ambitious scheme of his own — the Damascus- 
Hedjaz Railroad. Abdul Hamid engineered this out of his 
own purse, supplemented by contributions from good Mo- 
hammedans, and it was largely built by the free labor of 
Turkish troops. The line is a narrow gauge one, but, by 
an agreement with the Franco-Belgian company operating 
from Beyroot, the Sultan simultaneously provided for the 
linking of the Hedjaz line, whose ultimate destination is 
Mecca, with the Bagdad project at or near Aleppo. 

But to return to the overland route to India, Mr. Black 
points out that between London and Port Said there is no 
route under British control except the sea. Thus, when 
one reaches Egypt, the half-way house to the East, the 
question inevitably suggests itself: "Cannot a shorter and 
more direct route to India be found than the long round- 
about way down the Red Sea and across the Indian 
Ocean to Karachi or Bombay?" A railroad following 
more or less directly the thirtieth parallel of latitude from 
Egypt through northern Arabia and southern Persia to 
Quetta or Karachi would traverse the shortest line be- 
tween Egypt and India and prove an immense convenience 
to traders, soldiers, civilians and others traveling in either 
direction between these two countries. 

To describe this route rather more in detail: The west- 
ernmost section would start from Port Said or Ismailia, 
where it would join the Egyptian railroad system — ^the last 
section of the Cape to Cairo line — and traverse Arabia 
Petraea in a southeasterly direction to the head of the Gulf 
of Akabah. Thence the line would ascend the Wady-el- 
Ithm, one of the lateral gorges leading up to the plateau 
of northern Arabia. Across the neck of the Arabian Pe- 
ninsula the line would pass due east for 800 miles to Bas- 
sorah, a short branch diverging to the port of Koweit, near 
the head of the Persian Gulf, which the Germans have 
earmarked as the southern terminus of their system. 

This is, unquestionably, "the short cut of the land route 
to India," though Mr. Black is mistaken in saying that it 
was never suggested as a feasible route to Karachi or 
Bombay before he examined the geography of the region. 
As far back as 1863, when W. G. ralgrave crossed the 
whole breadth of Arabia from the Red Sea to Bahrein, in 



the Persian Gulf, he found a well watered country, admir- 
ably suited for tiie construction of a railroad. He found 
the people everywhere keen traders, and the only form of 
outrage he had to fear came from die minions of the Gov- 
ernment. This track across Arabia from Bahrein to Mejaz 
on the Red Sea is actuallv the most ancient trade route of 
which we have any knowledge. It was by this route that, 
some 7,000 years ago, civilization was introduced into an- 
cient Egypt, and it was by this road that bronze first found 
its way to Phoenicia, and thence by Tyrian and Carthaginian 
traders was carried all through Europe. Its reopening 
would thus be only a return to primitive conditions. 

At Bassorah the proposed railroad would cross the Shat- 
el-Arab on its way to the East, and the Karun River fur- 
ther on. The crossing of this stream presents no more 
formidable difficulties than have been surmounted in the 
crossing of the Yellow River in China. Circling around 
the head of the Persian Gulf, the railroad would traverse 
Persia by whatever route might be considered feasible, 
either passing through Shiraz, with a branch to Bushire, 
Kerman and Nushki, or by a more southern line throu^ 
Beloochistan as far as Karachi, where it would dose with 
the Indian svstems. Mr. Black's table of distances coin- 
cides very closely with those given by Mr. Moreing ten 
years ago, and he concludes that the total distance from the 
Mediterranean to the Indian rail head, 2,200 miles, ou^t 
to be easily covered in sixty-six hours, as compared with 
3,050 miles or nine and one-half days in. a steamship — a 
saving of 850 miles in point of distance and six and one- 
half to seven days in respect of time. As to cost, Mr. 
Black says that he was furnished with an estimate some 
years ago which was carefully framed by two experienced 
engineers who had personal knowledge of part of the 
rep^ion to be traversed. The estimate ran to $30^000 per 
mile, and he claims that subsequent figures, relating to the 
Hedjaz Railroad from Damascus to Medina, and to a pre- 
vious undertaking from the Syrian coast to Damascus, 
proved that the estimate was not -too low. For a total dis- 
tance of 2,200 miles from the Mediterranean to the Indian 
frontier, this would work out to $66,000,000, or, with an 
addition of $15,000,000 for rolling stock, $Bi,ooo,ooo alto- 
gether, or considerably less than the cost of the Suez Canal. 

From Mr. Moreing's point of view the grand objective 
point of this South Asiatic Railroad scheme is Shanriiai, 
the great entrance port and commercial mart of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom and meeting place of the eastern and western 
bound steamship lines. It was already apparent, when he 
wrote, that from the Yangtse were to range the future 
lines of communication which are to open up the Celestial 
Empire. Down the upper valley of the river itself the rich 
products of Szechuan would be brought oceanward; from 
Hankow to Peking, and from the northern bank of the 
river opposite Chinkiang to Tientsin would run lines that 
would exploit northern China; while from Nanking via 
Soochow to Shanghai would run a British line destined to 
open up the rich and densely peopled alluvial tracts lying 
around the estuary. Since Mr. Moreing wrote this latter 
enterprise has become an accomplished fact, and the odier 
lines of communication which he roughly traced are already 
in course of construction. 

Beyond China, Mr. Moreing saw that the proposed rail- 
road would revolutionize the traffic with Australia, as it is 
only 3,500 miles from Madras to Perth. Nor would it be 
very long before an unbroken line of rail connecting Cal- 
cutta with Singapore would make the latter the port of em- 
barkation for Australia. Briefly, it needed in 1899 no ar- 
gument to show how indispensable was the proposed rail- 
road to Great Britain if she is to keep her grip on southern 
Asia, and since that time the words of Mr. Moreing have 
probably acquired a new significance, not only for .Great 
Britain but for the rest of the world: *The building of 
such a line would be a clear declaration to the world of 
intentions which, though known to statesmen, are only 
vaguely surmised by the public at large, and are ignored by 
the more restless and ambitious spirits of rival nations.* 
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THE GOLD EXCHANGE STANDARD IN THE LIGHT 

OF EXPERIENCE. 

By Charles A. Cokant. 



When the Government of British India sought, in 1893, 
to give a fixed gold value to about £120,000,000 in rupee 
silver, it undertook an experiment of great importance to 
the financial world, and one which was naturally viewed 
in many quarters with grave misgivings. The experience 
of fifteen years which have followed that experiment has 
taught many lessons in monetary science. It may, indeed, 
be said to have blazed a new path in the principles of 
money — at least, in their practical application. The ef- 
fort to raise the coins to a fixed gold value by scarcity 
alone was not successful, but it led to other devices, which, 
imitated or improved upon in Mexico, the Philippines, and 
the Straits Settlements, as well as in India, have created 
a new type of monetary system which has come to bear the 
title of the gold exchange standard. 

The gold exchange standard differs in several respects 
from the limping standard. It has been the product of 
definite purpose and plan in the Philippines and in Mexico 
and to a certain extent in India. While in British India it 
has been, like the limping standard, a compromise with ex- 
isting conditions, it has there, as elsewhere, received a 
definite form and substance which separated it from the 
limping standard as evolved in France and in other coun- 
tries which found themselves with a large amount of legal 
tender silver on their hands when the metal had fallen 
below the ofiidal parity. There are two other essentia] 
differences between the limping standard and the gold ex- 
change standard. One is that the gold exchange standard 
contemplates a circulation of token coins of silver without 
any necessary concurrent circulation of gold or paper. The 
other is that the gold exchange standard contemplates defi- 
nite and comprehensive measures to maintain the value of 
the token coins at par with gold instead of relying purely 
upon custom and scarcity to give them value. 

The essential principle upon which the exchange stand- 
ard has been established is that the value of money is gov- 
erned by the law of supply and demand. So long as supply 
was indefinite and excessive, as under the system of the 
free coinage of silver, there was no way of preventing safe- 
ly and effectively the decline in the gold value of the coins 
to the bullion value of their silver contents. The moment, 
however, that Government undertook to limit the supply 
of coins to the demand for them, it took an important step 
to separate their value from that of their bullion contents 
and to give them a value based upon the demand for them 
as money signs required for carrying on exchanges. 
Strangely enough, while this principle had been in opera- 
tion for many years in the case of subsidiary coins, its bear- 
ing upon the use of silver in countries where the standard 
had been depreciating was not clearly comprehended until 
within recent years. Those who understood the principle 
doubted its sufficiency to give a fixed value to silver coins 
as the sole medium of exchange, or they distrusted the 
ability of any government to' judge accurately the number 
of coins required. 



Upon the latter point they would have been correct if 
dependence had been placed upon guesswork or any em- 
pirical method of determining the amount needed. It re- 
mained to find the true solution of the problem by so regu- 
lating the quantity of the coins that it would respond auto- 
matically to the demands of trade. The correct method of 
doing this is through the system of exchange funds. As 
this system is operated in the Philippines, it is not possi- 
ble to obtain gold coin for silver except in small quanti- 
ties, but it is possible always to obtain drafts upon New 
York at |>ar, plus the usual charges for exchange between 
gold standard countries. These drafts have to be pur- 
chased with actual silver coin or coin certificates. In 
either case the coins and certificates are, by the require- 
ments of the coinage law, held in the Phillippine Treasury. 
The law does not permit their deposit by the treasury in 
current account at a bank, which would turn them back 
into the general circulation. 

For practical purposes the volume of currency in circu- 
lation is contracted to the same extent as if a correspond- 
ing amount of gold were taken from the circulation for ex- 
port When the current turns and rates for money become 
high in the Philippines, Philippine currency can be re- 
leased for local circulation by the purchase in New York 
from the gold standard ftmd of bills upon the Philippine 
Treasury. The rule of locking up the proceeds of the sale 
of bills is not rigidly applied to the funds in New York, 
because the influence of the Philippine purchases upon the 
local circulation there would be insignificant. On the con- 
trary, the Government obtains a generous interest rate, 
which has at times been as high as 4 per cent, upon the 
deposit of Philippine funds with New York bankers. Dur- 
ing the stress of the autumn of 1907 considerable transfers 
of capital were made from Manila to New York by means 
of the purchase of New York drafts from the Philippine 
Treasury. The process, often repeated even tmder less 
serious pressure, clearly shows that the monetary system 
of the Philippines is linked to gold, and that capiul can 
be freely transferred upon a gold basis between Manila and 
other markets. 

The experience of fifteen years since the free coinage 
of rupees was first suspended in British India, of five years 
since the new system was established in the Philippines, 
and of nearly four years since it was in operation in Mex- 
ico, have settled most of the doubts which were felt when 
the experiment was undertaken in India. In the first place 
it has been made clear that the value of the coins in ex- 
change, as fixed by law, has not been influenced by varia- 
tions in the price of silver bullion. This statement, of 
course, applies only to one side of the problem— the fall 
of the gold value of the silver in the coin below its face 
value. It would not be possible under any system yet dis- 
covered, except such tmeconomic devices as prohibiting ex- 
portation, to prevent the disappearance of silver coins when 
the vahie of their contents rises above their legal value in 
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exchange. Both the Philippines and Mexico have faced 
this menace to their monetary circulation since their sys- 
tems were inaugurated, but both have succeeded in remov- 
ing it In the Philippines the contents of the silver unit — 
the peso — ^was reduced in 1906 from about 371 grains to 
247 grains in pure silver. The amount fixed by the law of 
1903 was practically the same as the contents of the old 
Mexican dollar. The adoption of a coin of this weight 
was caused partly by the desire to avoid the distrust which 
some feared might arise from reducing the weight At the 
time of the passage of the law, moreover, the price of 
silver was nearly at the lowest point in its history, having 
touched the minimimi of 21 11-16 pence in January, 1903, 
and being at an average price of 22^ pence in March. 
The adoption of so heavy a coin, however, was not in ac- 
cordance with the original recommendation made by the 
present writer to the War Department in November, 1901. 
The weight then recommended was 385 grains, nine-tenths 
fine, or about 347 grains of pure silver. 

In Mexico the rise of the silver coins above the legal 
gold value proved a blessing in disguise. It enabled Mex- 
ico to go almost to an absolute gold standard by selling 
her silver at a premium. From May i, 1905, to October 
22, 1907, the old silver piasters were exported to the 
amount of $85,956,202, while gold coinage was executed 
to the amount of $71,646,500 (about £7,200,000). The gold 
has gone chiefly into the reserves of the banks, which have 
in circulation about $95,000,000 in notes. Gold holding of 
the banks, which were only $153321840 in January, 1906, 
were $54,165,483 in October, 1907, while silver holdings 
declined over the same period from $49i78i,i55 to $I4»399»- 
924. This influx of gold came about because silver at 33 
pence was above the Mexican coinage ratio of aDout 32 to i, 
and much of it was sold by the commission on money and 
exchange at a direct profit to the Mexican Treasury. In 
view of the subsequent fall in silver below 23 pence, at 
which rate Mexico is in a position to replenish her supply 
of subsidiary coinage, her statesmen may claim the credit 
of following the great rule of profit in the commercial 
world as well as on the stock exchange — to sell when 
things are dear, and to buy when things are cheap. 

The coincidence in the rise of silver and the adoption of 
the Mexican monetary reform in 1905 was in some degree 
accidental. It facilitated the reform, not only by introduc- 
ing gold, but by removing the objections which would 
otherwise have been heard from the miners of silver to 
the rise in gold wages which would have accompanied a 
fixing of the exchange at a point above the value of silver 
bullion. It was the intention of the Mexican Government, 
however, to proceed resolutely, though deliberately, to a 
fixed exchange, and they would undoubtedly have accom- 
plished this result, even if they had not been aided by the 
rise in the value of silver. Its subsequent fall has in no 
wise impaired the stability of the gold standard. 

Some fears were expressed in the Philippines as to the 
willingness of the natives and of Chinese traders to accept 
a silver coin at a gold value fixed by law, which was ob- 
viously above its value as bullion. This difiiculty has 
proved almost negligible. Silver within less than three 

^rs has been above 33 pence per ounce, and below 23 



pence. It is doubtful if the Government officials in India 
or the Philippines have so much as taken note of the daily 
fluctuations since the price dropped below the legal parity 
of the coins, and it is certain that the exchange value of 
the coins has been in no wise impaired by their fall in 
bullion value. When the last reduction was made in the 
weight and fineness of the Philippine coins, lowering by al- 
most 30 per cent their silver contents, the precaution was 
taken of advising the public by means of an official circular, 
translated into the various languages and dialects of the 
islands, why the change had been made, and that it would 
not affect the exchange value of the coins. Provincial and 
municipal treasurers were also directed to carry on a cam- 
paign of education among the people by way of explaining 
the character and eflFect of the change. The greatest men- 
ace to the value of the new coins lay with the Chinese, for 
in China for many hundreds of years local bankers and 
merchants have adhered to the rule that a coin derived no 
value from the stamp, but was worth just what it would 
fetch on the scales. The Chinese traders at first undertook 
to discriminate in this manner against the new coins of 
the Philippines. In some cases they refused to receive 
them except at a discount varying from 20 to 40 per cent 
They also oflFered 1.05 in the new coins for i.oo in the old, 
evidently in the hope of exporting the old at a profit 
while they continued to be worth as bullion more than 
their legal gold value. The success of this discrimination 
was local and extremely shortlived. The first consign- 
ment of the new coins reached Manila on May 4, 1907, 
and when the treasurer of the islands prepared his annual 
report on October 15, 1907, he was able to make the fol- 
lowing statement of conditions: 

"At this time, October 15, the new coin is accepted with- 
out question in every part of the islands, and no reports 
or complaints have been received for the past two months 
as to discounting it, and, so far as can be ascertained, no 
premium is now paid for the old coin. In fact the demand 
for the new coin for exchange purposes has so far ex- 
ceeded the supply that it became necessary to withdraw 
nearly half a million of the new pesos from the banks to 
meet the requisitions therefor from the provinces." 

The hesitation which prevailed, therefore, in many 
quarters in regard to the ability of a government to over- 
come the conservatism of the East in its preference for 
coins of full bullion value has not been warranted by 
events. This demonstration is of importance if the ex- 
change standard is to be considered for China. At present 
the Government of China is not perhaps strong enough and 
sufficiently centralized to assure its subjects that it can 
give a definite gold value to a token coin and maintain 
it honestly and efficiently. The trial of the system, how- 
ever, in the Philippines, in British India, and in the Straits 
Settlements, in all of which there are many Qiinese, has 
probably so far cleared the air upon this point that the 
Chinese Imperial Government would be able to establish 
the gold exchange system if it did so under sufficient guar- 
antees to the financial world that it would be honestly and 
intelligently maintained. 

Next in importance to the settlement of this question of 
native willingness to accept the new system may be con- 
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sidered the degree of difficulty in maintaining it It is 
not surprising, perhaps, that when it was proposed in an 
incomplete form for British India, it should have been 
denounced as a "fair weather" device — "a leap in the dark," 
which would not stand the test of business depression, de- 
ficient crops, and an unfavorable balance of trade. 

The most serious difficulty which has been foreseen by 
critics of the gold exchange system relates to the sufficiency 
of the exchange funds. Up to the period of the general 
panic of 1907 and the crop failure in India in the spring 
of 1908, it might fairly be said, perhaps, that the system 
had not been subjected to any but "fair weather" conditions. 
The experience of India, however, has thrown striking 
light upon the possibilities and limitations of the system in 
time of stress. The test in India has been of such magni- 
tude, moreover, that its results are much more conclusive 
than any test which might have been afforded in a smaller 
country dealing with a less enormous mass of token coins. 
If the test had come before the exchange funds had ac- 
quired a respectable size, the system might have been al- 
lowed to break down, through timidity and delay in taking 
proper measures of protection, and discredit have thus been 
cast upon it before it had been fairly tried. 

What happened in India was that the failure of the 
crops deprived the country of the usual means of compen- 
sating by exports the heavy imports of foreign goods which 
had been contracted for. It became necessary, under the 
settled principles of exchange, to find gold to fill the gap. 
Usually the exchange account substantially balanced itself 
by the sale in London of Council drafts upon the Indian 
Government to obtain gold to pay the interest on the debt 
held in England. These drafts were purchased by im- 
porters in London, and used to pay for the Indian crops; 
but all through the spring of 1908 purchasers for drafts 
failed to appear, because there had been no considerable 
exports of Indian crops to be paid for. Hence Council 
drafts were without a market, and for a moment it seemed 
that the link which bound the Indian monetary system to 
the gold market of London had been severed, and that 
the silver rupee might drop as disastrously as the Mexican 
dollar before its free coinage was suspended. This would 
have added the influence of an appalling disaster to the 
burden already imposed upon Indian finance by the failure 
of the crops, for it would have compelled the Indian 
importer of English goods to find a greatly mcreased 
number of rupees to meet, his gold obligations in London. 
Obviously, it was a disaster which, if it had occurred, 
would have invited the bankruptcy of the country, re- 
flected lasting disgrace upon English financial foresight, 
and perhaps even have led to organized revolt. 

The Indian Government had available for meeting the 
crisis about £18,500,000, principally invested in securities in 
London. This fund, known as the gold standard reserve, 
was distinct from the currency reserve, consisting of gold 
received for currency notes, which amounted in the spring 
of 1908 to about £12,000,000. It was against the former 
fund that the Indian Government felt compelled to offer 
to sell exchange in India. Such offers were made for a 
time in limited amounts of £500,000 each, but they proved 
substantially adequate for meeting the demand, and by 



early summer the demand fell below the supply. The 
offer of exchange in this form for rupee? maintained 
the value of the rupee coinage, contracted the amount 
of rupees in circulation in India, and enabled the In- 
dian merchants to meet their obligations without the 
loss which they must have suffered if the currency 
had been allowed to depreciate in gold value. The 
actual sales of bills upon the exchange funds in Lon- 
don reached, between March 26 and August 13, 1908, the 
considerable total of £8,058,000. Of this amount £2,000,000 
was taken from the currency reserve in gold, which was 
"earmarked" at the Bank of England, incidentally affording 
a relief to the London money market which was keenly 
appreciated. Most of the remainder was obtained by the 
sale of securities to an amount which reduced such hold- 
ings from £14,019,676 on March 31 to £9,415708 on July 31. 

The test to which the Indian system, as the most im- 
portant example of the gold exchange standard, was thus 
subjected was perhaps of a higher importance than was 
realized by those in the thick of the conflict. It was plainly 
intimated, however, in the annual report on financial con- 
ditions for 1908 that, if necessary, the Indian Government 
would have issued short-dated securities in order to still 
further replenish the exchange funds in London. This 
would have been the true means of meeting the situation 
if the existing ftmd had been unduly impaired. The argu- 
ment against it would have been that the demand was in- 
definite, and might become so large as to be unmanage- 
able. The fact that the demand for exchange was met 
without the issue of new securities and without trenching 
upon the reserve funds beyond the amount of £8,000,000 out 
of £18,500,000 affords pretty strong evidence that there is a 
natural limit to such demands. 

It is in this principle, that there is a natural limit to the 
possible drain upon the exchange funds, that the security of 
the new system lies. It is this principle, buttressed by the 
experience of India, Mexico, and the Philippines, which 
meets the argument made in the criticisms of M. Arnaune, 
Director of the French Mint; Prof. Bertrand Nogaro; 
and the more guarded and judicial analysis of M. Marcel 
Detieux: that the exchange system might be imperilled by 
an adverse balance of trade. It is only the supply of local 
currency on the margin of possible export demands which 
needs to be safeguarded. The substratum, which can 
never leave the country unless under the influence of 
an almost inconceivable economic cataclysm, is analogous 
in some respects to the "authorized" circulation of the 
Bank of England. It represents the irreducible minimum 
below which the local need for currency can never fall. 
If the supply on the margin of the international exchange 
movement is adequately guarded, then the whole system 
is secure. If it were conceivable that the demand for ex- 
change would equal the whole amount of the local currency, 
or even the half of it, then it would be necessary to main- 
tain exchange funds equal to the whole amount of token 
coins or the half of them in order to insure safety. But 
obviously this could never be the case. 

This argument against the exchange standard is only a 
repetition of the dilemma sometimes presented by untrained 
minds in regard to bank notes : What would happen if all 
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the notes should be presented at one time for redemption? 
That question has been answered by banking experience; 
the question in regard to the gold exchange system has 
been and must be answered by experience in substantially 
the same manner. No country can be subjected to such 
stress as to consent to part with its entire monetary cir- 
culation, or even the half of it. On the contrary, every 
influence which tends to contract the circulation tends to 
create a condition which makes further contraction more 
difficult Rates for the loan of money are affected, prices 
of imported goods are influenced, imports fall off and ex- 
ports increase, and inevitably in the modern money market 
local equilibrium is restored, often with considerable strain, 
but none the less without pulling down the pillars of the 
financial temple. 

The experience of last spring in India proves the ade- 
quacy of a reserve of fifteen or twenty per cent of the 
circulation to maintain the steady parity of a token coinage. 
There is apparently no evidence that serious distrust of the 
rupee arose, even when the Government was hesitating as 
to just what steps should be taken to meet the demand for 
exchange. Even if such distrust had arisen, however, it 
could have expressed itself through finsuicial channels only 
by the demand for drafts on London. These would not 
have been very valuable to the average local tradesman 
except as he was able to sell them back agafn to the banks 
for the very rupees which had aroused his distrust. In 
this respect the gold exchange standard may be said to put 
a brake upon the disposition to export currency from fear 
alone, when the exportation is not demanded by the balance 
of trade. 
If any mistake was made in the management of the 
• Indian currency, it was in the investment of too large a 
proportion of the gold standard reserve in securities. 
While investment in securities is naurally attractive be- 
cause of the income earned, and while it is not subject 
to just criticism while kept within certain limits, the posses- 
sion of actual gold to a considerable amotmt is highly de- 
sirable. It would not be necessary, perhaps, that such gold 
should be "earmarked." If the Indian Government had a 
large deposit account in such an institution as the Union 
of London and Smith's Bank, or the London City and 
Midland, it would possess for the purposes of the Indian 
Government the character of gold. Drafts against such a 
deposit could be sold without the discount or delay which 
might be required in disposing of securities. It seems highly 
desirable, therefore, in spite of the prudence with which 
the recent pressure was met, that at least thirty or forty 
per cent of the gold standard reserve should in the future 
be kepted either in "earmarked" gold or in the form of 
demand deposits. 

In the case of the Philippine Islands the reserve is not 
"earmarked," but is at present entirely in the form of 
deposits with New York bankers. The problem in the 
Philippines is really child's play compared to that in British 
India. The entire circulation of the Philippine Islands is 
about Afifloofico pesos (£4,000,000), against which a large 
reserve has accumulated as the result of the recoinage 
at a reduced rate, as well as by the profits on the original 
oinage. It is hardly conceivable that an emergency would 



arise which would impair this reserve; but if this should 
occur, the scratch of a pen in Washington would remedy 
the situation. This would be accomplished by depositing 
gold or its equivalent in the exchange fund in New York 
to the credit of the war and navy, and placing an equiva- 
lent amount of local currency at the command of the 
military forces in the Philippines. Such a deposit would 
operate to increase the resources at the command of mili- 
tary disbursing officers in the islands without increasing 
the amount actually in circulation until the occasion arose 
to disburse it The Panama currency has been steadily 
maintained at par by friendly interchanges of this sort 
even with a very insignificant official exchange fund. No 
Governor of the Philippines, therefore, need have any fear 
of his ability to maintain the parity of the Philippine 
coinage. 

Whether the exchange standard would stand the strain 
of a great war is yet to be subjected to practical test. 
It may be said, however, that its capacity to meet such a 
test would run upon all fours with the capacity of any 
monetary system which does not consist exclusively of gold 
coin. The experience of France in the war with Prussia 
seemed to justify the suspension of specie payments for the 
purpose of husbanding the national stock of gold. The 
history of the Spanish exchange, where the coins have 
followed the value of the bank notes instead of that of 
silver bullion, is another case in point Both Russia and 
Japan, however, in the war of 1904-5. succeeded in main- 
taining complete convertibility of their bank notes. There 
is no reason why the gold exchange standard should not be 
successfully maintained so long as the country where it was 
established retained its national independence and pursued 
a sound financial policy. The issue of large amounts of 
debt would not in itself impair the stability of the standard, 
unless the Government in order to obtain gold, ravished 
the exchange funds in finandal centres. The questions in- 
volved would be substantially the same as those involved 
in maintaining the parity of bank notes or paper money: 
first, the disposition of the Government to maintain its 
credit; secondly, the resources which the Government was 
able to command. Without either good intentions or m<m- 
etary resources, the monetary system, along with the fiscal 
system, would break dowa It is not apparent, however, 
that a country operating upon the gold exchange system 
would find any greater difficulty in maintaining the system 
than the Bank of Japan had in maintaining the convert- 
ibility of its notes during the war with Russia. 

If there were a disposition in time of war to transfer 
capital abroad by excessive demands upon the exchange 
funds, it could be counteracted in three ways. One would 
be the automatic influence of the deficiency of currency 
which would arise at home. Another would be the issue 
of loans abroad, from which exchange demands could be 
met A third would be the deliberate elevation by a small 
percentage of the charge for exchange. This would amount 
to a slight depreciation in the currency, but If kept within 
prudent bounds it would probably permit the maintenance 
of an adequate circulation without disturbance to local 
prices and without even a theoretical dq>res8ion bdow the 
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2 or 2H P^r cent which affected the notes of the Bank 
of France in the war of 1870, 

The gold exchange system may indeed be said to be an 
extension of the banknote system to token coins. The 
token coin is, in effect, a metallic banknote, whose main- 
tenance at gold par is subject to the rules of sound banking. 
Its advantages over the banknote in undeveloped countries 
are that it conforms to a strong prejudice in favor of 
'liard money," not subject to the vicissitudes of tropical 
climes, and that the output can be more safely regulated, 
where new coins are issued only for gold, than where 
a bank may increase its note issues to take over assets of 
speculative or doubtful character. In the advanced coun- 
tries, with a highly organized credit system, gold, and gold 
alone, is the proper form of full legal tender coin; but in 
the less advanced countries of the Orient silver token coins 
have the advantage that they conform in size and denomi- 
nations to the small scale of local transactions, that they 
are not so rapidly absorbed by hoarding, and that their 
very non-exportability enables the Government to keep in 
circulation a quantity of currency which might under a 
different system be drained away to richer countries, and 
leave the community denuded of an adequate medium for 
carrying on exchanges. — The (London) Economic Journal 



THE FUTURE OF PHILIPPINE 
TRADE. 

{From the New York Sun.) 

Washington, August 22. — A number of New York busi- 
ness houses are reported as showing an active interest in 
the commercial opportunities now presented in the Philip- 
pine Islands. New conditions have arisen through the 
passage during the recent session of Congress of a measure 
entitled "An act to raise revenue for the Philippine 
Islands and for other purposes." Broadly, the bill gives 
free entry into the Philippines to actual American products 
shipped tmder specified conditions, while imposing duties 
on merchandise from other countries. 

There is a striking difference in trade conditions in 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Their total imports from 
all countries during recent years appear thus: 

Porto Rico. Philippines. 

1901 $8,918,136 $30,279,406 

1902 13,209,610 32,141,842 

1903 14*449,286 32,971,882 

1904 13,169,029 33,220,761 

1905 16,536,259 30,876,350 

1906 21,827,665 25,799,266 

1907 29,267,172 28,785.855 

1908 25,825,665 30,918,357 

1909 26,544,326 

For commercial purposes the figures of the Bureau of 
Statistics are to be preferred to those of the War Depart- 
ment They are obtained from invoices and manifests at 



shipping ports and represent actual shipments. According 
to those figures our sales have taken a decided jump during 
the last three years. The returns stand thus as reported 
by the Bureau of Statistics: 

UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO THE PHILIPPINES. 

1901 $4,014^180 1906 $5,458,867 

1902 5,251,867 1907 8,657,956 

1903 4,028,677 1908 iMS5,707 

1904 4,831,860 1909 11,182,175 

1905 6.198,384 

For the purpose of locating a part of this increase take 
the average sales of lines and articles for the years 1904, 
1905, 1906, in comparison with the average of 1907, 1908 
and 1909, thus: 

AVERAGE YEARLY EXPORTS TO THE PHILIPPINES. 

Merchandise. 1904-5-6. 1907-8-9. 

Agricultural implements $55,7oo $25,580 

Breadstuffs 347,300 604,000 

Cars, carriages, etc., including street 

and steam railways 99iOOO 185,660 

Patent and proprietary medicines... 32,000 72,000 

Baking powder 7,360 24,300 

Cotton cloth 403,000 744,000 

Cotton apparel and knit goods 525,460 1,180,900 

Fish 59,400 107,660 

Electrical and scientific appliances, in- 
cluding telegraph and telephone.. 143,000 218,400 
Iron and steel, and manufactures 
thereof, including railway material 

and locomotives 976,000 2,661,300 

Leather, shoes, harness, etc 300,000 614,000 

Meat and dairy products 370,000 418,000 

Mineral oils 476,000 912,000 

Paper and manufactures of 122,870 183,900 

Spirits, wines and malt liquors 215,000 120,000 

Furniture 46,000 46,000 

Lumber and timber 368,700 220,000 

This exhibit indicates in general our recent trade with 
the Philippines and its movement There are numerous 
items of a considerable total value which suggest the 
requirements of American residents rather than those of 
Filipinos. There remains a large percentage of the total 
imports presumably under the new schedules more easily 
than heretofore to be captured by American trade seekers. 
The trade of the islands in manufactured cotton goods 
amounts to approximately $8,000,000 a year. More of that 
should now be secured. A large share of that trade, not 
far from one-half of it, has gone to England. Japan is 
a keen competitor, with a small but growing trade. In the 
total trade of the last six or seven years this country 
has made important gains; England, Germany and China 
have about held their own, and France, Spain and Hong- 
kong have fallen behind. 

There should now be a $10,000,000 trade open to cap- 
ture by New York merchants, and more than that 
in the future. How much of it will be captured will 
depend upon the energy and the intelligence applied to the 
campaign. 
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THE BARBER LINE 

DIRECT STEAMERS VIA SUEZ CANAL 
FOR 

Aden, Manila, China and Japan. 

Tbr^nffli Bills of Lading are iMned to ladlao. Bust indlao and all 
China and JagMUi porU. 



FLEET: 



SHIMOSA, WRAY CASTLE, ATHOLL, 

SATSUMA, MUNCA5TER CASTLE, ST. QEORQE, 
5URUQA, DACRE CASTLE, ST. PATRICK. 



BARBER & COm InC-» Managers, 
PRODUCE EXCHANQB, 



NEW YORK, U. 5. A. 



BA8TIBM AGKim: 
CowB^Jee, Dlailiaw A Bros., Idea. 
Palenoa, Simoai A Co., Slairapora. 
Maeoadray A Co., Maalla. 
DodweU A Co., Ltd., at all other ports. 



E.D.CORDES&CO. 

Dry Goods 

FOR EXPORT 



16 and 18 Ezchanse Place 



NEW YORK 



:ermanstQaa)Fountdmfeii 



F-CAFJ 



Has won the right to be recognized as the leading writing 
tool of the present age* The next time you want to write 
ask your friend to allow you to try his Waterman*s Ideal. 
Notice that it writes as soon as it touches paper and 
that the ink feeds just as required. It is safe and 
clean. The longer you use it the better you 
FROM ^^^^^ will like it. Booklet on request. ^^^r^ send for 

DEALERS ^^^^^^^^^.^ ^_^^^^^^^ COMPLETE 



EVERYWHERE 



CATALOGUES 



MADE IN ALL STYLES INCLUDING SAFETY AND SELF FILLING 



L. E. Waterman Company, 



I 73 Broadway, New York. 
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BORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. 




~ YORK U SA. 



Established 1857. 
New York. U. S. A. 

Originators of Condensed 
Milk and the largest 
manufacturers of Milk 
Products in the world. 




EAGLE BRAND 

CONDENSED MILK 

"The Original" 



PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED CREAM 

(Unsweetened) 



"LEADERS OF QUALITY" 



WARD, BALDWIN lb CO. 



W< 



• I«]i 



43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

SELLING AGENTS FOR THE 



Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Loray Mills, 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Belton Mills, 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
Victor Mfg. Co., 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Saxon Mills, 
Fairfield Cotton Mills, 
Pickens Mill, 
The Carolina Mills, 



Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
McComb City Cotton Mills, 
Orr Cotton Mills, 
Easley Cotton Mills, 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., 
Monaghan Mills, 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Franklin Mills, 
Grendel Mills, 
Bamberg Cotton Mills, 
Glenwood Cotton Mills, 
Brogon Cotton Mills, 



Ninety-six Cotton Mills, 
Williamston Mills, 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., 
Toxaway Mills, 
Brandon Cotton Mills, 
Lois Cotton Mills, 
Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Ottaray Mills, 
The Home Cotton Mills. 



Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills, Fine Cloths, Outing Cloths, 

Arundel Ducks, 8, ID, 12 oz., 29^ inches wide. WARREN MFG. CO. 

Ducks, 22 to 120 Inches, different weights. 
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SMITH. HOGG & COMPANY, 

Boston, 144 Essex Street, 1 15-1 17 Worth Street, New York. 

169 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 



Standard Woven Cotton Fabrics for EXPORT. 



Brown Sheetings and Shirtings 

Brown and Bleached Cotton Flannels 

Brown and Bleached Drills 

Blue Drills 

Cotton Duck 

Osnaburgs 

Dress Ginghams 

Seersuckers 



Print Cloths and Twills 

Plain Denims 

"Double and Twist" Denims 

Cotton Blankets 

Fancy Woven Flannelettes 

Reversible Cassimeres 

Cheviots 

Fabrics for Garments 



PRODUCED BY 



MASSACHUSETTS COTTON MILLS. 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS. 
EVERETT MILLS. 



YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 
MASSACHUSETTS MILLS IN GEORGIA 
FLOYD COTTON MILLS. 



WARE SHOALS MFG. CO. 



W ellington, Jears ^ Qo. 



B05T0N 



NEW YORK 



Mill Agents for 
BOOTT A DRILLS 

MERIT A DRILLS 

BULLSEYE DRILLS 

OCEANIC DUCK 
BOOTT F F SHEETINGS 

ARQYLE FAHILY COTTON 

COLUHBUS L L SHEETINGS 
LIBERTY E E SHEETINGS 



MINOT, HOOPER & GO. 



NEW YORK 



BOSTON 



Cotton Goods forExport 



QRBAT FALLS MFQ. CO. 

Jeans and Sheetings. 

DWIQHT MANUFACTURING CO. 

Sheetings and Drills. 

LYMAN MILLS 

Drills. 

CHICOPBB MANUFACTURING CO. 

Bllerton Canton Flannels. 
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Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 



Bates Manufacturing Company, 

Laconia Mills, 

Warren Cotton Mills, 

Edwards Manufacturing Company, 

Otis Company, — Underwear. 

Columbian Manufacturing Company, 

Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
American Printing Company. 



Androscoggin Mills, 
Boston Duck Company, 
Thorndike Company, 
Cordis Mills, 

Lowell Hosiery Company, 
Otis Company— Palmer Mills, 



NEW YORK. 



BOSTON. 



CHIC AGO. 



V ACU U M 01 LS 

are high grade lubricants. They are made from the best crudes by a process that gives them 
greater wearing properties than the ordinary commercial oils sold for lubricating purposes. On 
account of their greater endurance, they go further — lubricate more — and consequently are more 
economical than cheap grade oils. They are made exclusively at our own refineries, and dis- 
tributed from warehouses in all parts of the world. 

VACUUM OIL COMRANV 

ROCHESTER AND OI-EAIN, IN. Y. 



Stocks are kept at the following Asiatic ports ; 



CHINA 

Shanghai, The Vacuum Oil Company, i The Bund. 
Hong Kong, The Vacuum Oil Company. Kings Buildings, 

Connaught Road. 
Hankow, The Vacuum Oil Company, English Concession. 
Chkbfoo, Diedrichsen, Jebsen & Co., Agents. 
Nbwchwang, East Asiatic Co., Agents. 
Port Arthur (Corka), East Asiatic Co,, Agents. 
Talibnwan, East Asiatic Co., Agents. 
Tientsin, Carlowitz & Co., Agents. 
Tsintau, Diederichsen. Jebsen & Co., Agents. 
Chrmulpo (Corea), E. Meyer & Co.. Agents. 
PoocHOW, Dodwell, Carhill & Co.. AgentA. 



PHII^IPPINES 

Manila, The Vacuum Oil Company, 39 Plaza Cervantes. 
Cebu, The Vacuum Oil Company, JLizarraga Hermanos. 

JAPAN 

Kobe, The Vacuum Oil Company, No. 26b Naniwa Macbi. 

(P. O. Box 28, Sannomiya). 
Yokohama, The Vacuum Oil Company, 60 Main Street. 
Nagasaki, R. H. Powers & Co., Agents. 

STRAITS SETTI^KMKNTS, JAVA, ETC. 

Singapore. The Vacuum Oil Company, 44 Robinson Road 
Samarang, Van der Linde & Teves, Agents. 
SoERABAiA. The Vacuum Oil Company, Willemskade. 
Bangkok, The Vacuum Oil Company, 5 Windmill Road. 
Saioon. Denis Preres & Cie., Agenu. Rue Catinat 
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CATIvIN & CO. 

COMMISSIOISr MEIIOHA.NTS 
345-347 Broadv^ay ISTe^wr York 



SHEETINGS 



HOSE AND BELTING DUCK 



COTTON YARNS 



COTTON FLANNELS 



New York 



Boston 



Philadelphia 



Chicago 



AMORY, BROWNE & CO. 

Commission Merchants, 

62-64 WORTH STREET, 
3r-33 THOMAS STREET, 

NEW YORK CITY. 



Brown and Bleached Sheetings, Cotton 

Blankets, Oomets, Canton Flannels, 

Staple and Fancy Ginghams. 



Agant* for the 

HASHUil M'F'G CO. 

ATLANTIC COTTON MILLS. 
JACKSON CO. LANCASTER MILLS. 

HILL M'F'G CO. NEWMARKET M'F'G CO. 

INDIAN HEAD MILLS OF ALABAMA. 
PARKHILL MFG. CO. WAUREGAH CO. 

LOWE MFG. CO. SLATER COTTON CO. 



J. SPENCER TURNER GO. 

Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
86 and 88 Worth St., New York. 



CHICAQO, LONDON, 

ST. LOUIS, MANCHESTER, 

PHILADELPHIA, OLASOOW. 



All Widths and Weights of 
COTTON DUCK 



Brown Sheetings, Drills, Osnaburgs, Colored 

Ducks, Denims, Bunting, Cotton Dress 

Goods, Plaids, Etc Cotton and 

Woolen Yams, Twines, Etc. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co. 



MANUFACTURERS' AGENTS 



BROWIi SHEETINCS 

SHIRTINGS 

DRILLS 



BLEACHED COTTONS 

FLANNELS 

WOOLENS 



No. 79 and 8i Leonard Street, New York 



Joshua L Baily & Co. 

DRY GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 

Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 

New York, Baltimore St Louis Atlanta. 



SELLING 
CRWm COTTON MILLS CO., 

OURHNM. N. C. 
CRWIN COTTON MILLS CO., 

COOLCCMCC, N. C. 
CRWIN COTTON MILLS CO., 

OUKC, N. C. 
DURHAM COTTON MFG. CO. 
PCARL COTTON MILLS. 
AURORA COTTON MILLS. 
EXPOSITION COTTON MILLS. 



AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING 
CLIFTON MFG. CO. 
LIONOALC MILLS. 
O. E. CONVERSE CO. 
GLENOALE MILLS. 
WILMINGTON MILLS, 
TRIOR MFG. CO. 
GLENN-LOWRY MFG. CO. 
GREAT FALLS MFG. CO. 
NATCHEZ COTTON MILLS. 
ARKWRIGHT MILLS. 



MILLS: 

INMAN MILLS. 
ARCADIA MILLS. 
SCOTTDALE MILLS. 
TOCCOA COTTON MILLS. 
COWPENS MFG. CO. 
NEUSE RIVER MILLS. 
GEORGE BROWN'S SONS. 
BYRAM MFG. CO. 
PARKMOUNT MILLS. 
WITHAM COTTON MILLS. 



Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills, Canton Flannels, Flannelettes, Domets, Denims 
Tickings, Ginghams, and all kinds of Cotton Goods. 
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Baldwin Locomotive Worlcs 

Manufacturers of 

Broad and Narrow Gauge 

Single Expansion and Compound 

LOCOMOTIVES 




MIna. Furnaca and Industrial Locomativas 

Claotric Looomotivas with 
Wastlnghousa Mators and Cisctric Trucks 



Principal Offices and Worlcs, 500 North Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 

Cable Address: "Baldwin, Philadelphia." 

Agents for Japan :— Frazar L Sale, Yolcohama. 

Agents for China :— Arnhold, Karberg & Co., Hong Kong. 



FAULKNER, PAGE & CO. 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. 

GREY SHIRTINGS, SHEETINGS, DRILLS, 
FANCY BLANKETS, FLANNELETTES, 
STRIPES, PLAIDS, CHEVIOTS, TICKINGS 
AND DENIMS. 

Sole Selling Agents, 

ENOREE MFG. CO. 
LAUREL COTTON MILLS. 
S. A CROZER & SON. 
OAKLAND MILLS. 
WHITTENTON MFG. CO. 
ELIZABETH POOLE MILLS. 



Canadian Pacific Railway 

TRANS ATLANTIC— TRANS CONTINENTAL— TRANS PACIFIC. 
The World's Highway for Travel and Trade. 

Perfectly equipped THROUGH trains offer an unexcelled Daily Train Service across the Continent. 
Connections between all principal points in the U. S. and Canada. 

Scenery of Unsurpassed Beauty. 

PACIFIC "EMPRESS" STEAMSHIP LINE 

Between Vancouver, B. C. and CHINA-JAPAII. 

Fast and popular service for Passengers and freight, forming in conjunction with the Company's Trans 

Continental Railway "THE GREAT SILK AND TEA ROUTE" from the Orient. 



CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN STEAMSHIP LINE 

Regular monthly service between Vancouver, B. C, and Hawaiian, Fiji Islands, Australia and New Zealand. 

ATLANTIC "EMPRESS" STEAMSHIP LINE 

Between Montreal, Quebec, St. John, N. B., and 
LIVERROOU BRISTOL, LONDON AND ANXWERR. 

Passenger and Freight Service to and from all Points in Europe. 

ALLAN CAMERON, General Traffic Agent, 

Nos. I and 458 Broadway, 281 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY, 

Main Offica: Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Cabia Addrass: "Brill" Phlladalphia. 

MANUFACTUREftS OF 

CARS AND TRUCKS 

FOR 

Steam and Electric Railways. 




Tjfpa of Car for tha Klushlu Railway, Japan. 

Electric Locomotlvos, Mlno Cars, Frolght Cars, Snow Plows, 

Sprinkling Cars, Stool Undorframos, Spocial Purposo 

Cars, Car Parts. Car and Truck Spoclaltios. 



Stoam Car and Truck Works, 

WASON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

Springfiold, Mass. 
Ownod and Oporatod by Tho J. 0. Brill Company. 

AQCNTO FOR CHINA, 

SHEWAN TOMES A CO., Canton, Hong Kong, Shanghai. 



MOTT'S PLUMBING 




Bathroom "Art Nouvbau." 



THEJ. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 

FIFTH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 



China and Japan Trading Company, Limitedo 



Nos. 32 to 38 Burling Slip, 
NEW YORK. 



No. 4 and 5 East India Ave., 

Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 
No. 3 Lloyds House, Albert Square, 

Manchester. 
No. 2 Sungkiang Road, 

Shanghai, China. 



No. 89 Yamashita Cho, Yokohama, 
No. 88 Naka Machi, Kobe, 
No. 20Nakanoshima7Chonie,O5aka, 
No. 4 Oura, Nagasaki, 



^ JAPAN. 



EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS, 
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Pr«sid«iit, 
JAMES R. MORSE. 



Vie«-Pr«sld«iits, 
ALFRED DEBUVS, 
THOS. A. EDDY, 
TREMOR L. PARK. 
0. 0. JERRIROS. 



S«er«tary and Tr«asur«r 
WM. H. STEVENS. 



AMERICAN TRADING COMPANY, 

Export and Import Merchants, 

25 Broad Street, 
NEW YORK. 



YOKOHAMA, 

KOBE, 

SHANGHAI, 



RANCHES: 
LONDON, 
HAMBURG, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 



BUENOS AIRES, 

HAVANA, 

MARTINIQUE. 



«« 



Mail Steamship Company. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 

THE SEMI-TROPICAL ROUTE." 



OPERATING FAST PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO 

Jam CHiiia, Hawaiian anil PUlipiiine isianils, am an Odentai Points. 





FLEET: 


For PaccvNgor Rat**. 




TONS TONS 

Mongolia (Twin Sorew), 27000 Asia 9500 


Plans aff Ships, 
Barth RasarvatiaMs, 


Throuch Bills of Lading. 


ManohHria 


. 27000 Persia 9000 


lllastratad Pamahlats 




Korea 


. 18000 TenjoMaru (Triple Sorew), 21000 


APPLY TO 


APPLY TO 


Siberia 


18000 CiilyoMaru " 21000 


L H. NUTTING, 


L J. SPENCE, 


China . . 


. . . 10200 Nippon Mam 11000 


Q. C. P. A. 


Q. C. F. A. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 


aee aad IIM Broac 


Iwaj, 3ee Broadwaj, 




Flood Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


INJew 


YorR City. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co. 

MANUFACTURERS' AGENTS 

BROWN SHEETINGS BLEACHED COTTONS 

SHIRTINGS FLANNELS 

DRILLS WOOLENS 

No. 79 and 81 Leonard Street, New York 

Joshua L Baily & Co. 

DRY GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 

Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 

New York, Baltimore St Louis Atlanta. 



SELLING AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING MILLS: 

CRWIN COTTON RRILLS CO., CLIFTON RRFQ. CO. INRRJIN RRILLS. 

DURHIIIN, N. 0. LIONDALC RRILLS. NRCNDIII RRILLS. 

CRWIN COTTON RRILLS CO.. D. C. CONVERSE CO. SCOTTDNLC RRILLS. 

COOLCCRRCC, N. C. QLCNDNLE RRILLS. TOCCON COTTON RRILLS. 

CRWIN COTTON RRILLS CO., WILRRINQTON RRILLS, COWPENS RRFQ. CO. 

DUKE, N. C. TRIOR RRFQ. CO. REUSE RIVER RRILLS. 

DURHRRR COTTON RRFQ. CO. QLENN-LOWRV RRFQ. CO. QEORQE BROWN'S SONS. 

PEARL COTTON RRILLS. GREAT FALLS RRFQ. CO. BVRARR RRFG. CO. 

AURORA COTTON RRILLS. NATCHEZ COTTON RRILLS. PARKRROUNT RRILLS. 

EXPOSITION COTTON RRILLS. ARKWRIQNT RRILLS. WITHARR COTTON RRILLS. 



Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills, Canton Flannels, Flannelettes, Domets, Denims 
Tickings, Ginghams, and all kinds of Cotton Goods. 
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DEUTSCH-ASIATISCHE BANK, SHANGHAI 



BERLIN W.. 
HAMBURG, 



CALCUTTA, 
SINGAPORE, 



BRANCHES IN 

HANKOW, HONGKONG, PEKING, YOKOHAMA 

TIENTSIN, TSINANFU, TSINGTAU, KOBE. 



CAPITAL, FULLY PAID UP, 



Tls. 7,500,000. 



Founded in 1889 by the following firms: 



Konigliche Seehandlung, (Preuss. Staatsbank). Berlin, 
Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin 



Robert Warschauer & Co., Berlin, 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, 

Deutsche Bank, Berlin, M. A. von Rothschild & Sohne, Frankfurt a/M. 

S. Bleichroder, Berlin, Jacob S. H. Stern, Frankfurt a/M, 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft, Berlin, Norddeutsche Bank in Hamburg, Hamburg, 

Bank fiir Handel & Industrie, Berlin, Sal. Oppenheim, Jr. & Co., Coin. 

Bayerische Hypotheken- & Wechselbank, Miinchen. 

Every Description of Banking and Exchange Business Transacted. 

CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PLACES OF IMPORTANCE. 



NEW YORK AGENTS: 

MESSRS. HALLGARTEN & CO., No. 5 Nassau Street. 



Pr«sid«iit, 
JAMES R. MORSE. 



Vic«-Pr«sld«iits, 
ALFRED DEBUYS, 
THOS. A. EDDY, 
TREROR L. PARK, 
0. 0. JERRIROS. 



S«erstary and Tr«asur«r 
WM. H. STEVENS. 



AMERICAN TRADING COMPANY, 

Export and Import Merchants, 

25 Broad Street, 
NEW YORK. 



YOKOHAMA, 

KOBE, 

SHANGHAI, 



RANCHES: 
LONDON, 
HAMBURG, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 



BUENOS AIRES, 

HAVANA, 

MARTINIQUE. 



Hong Kang and Shanghai Banking Cori>orat!on. 



Paid Up CairftaU 



Reserve f^ttds. 



In Ooldt • - 



ftaSilver« ^ - - 
Reserve LUbM^ ^ Pn^rietors, 



I4,OO0,QM ) 



$i5,oo«HiMft (Hmnt KMC CttlMlicy). 

$VSf1KK>,IKM> do. 



Court of Directxns and Head Office in Hong £ong 

London Bankers — London & Cotaity BanUiigO., Ld. 



Attcgr 
Bangkok 
Batavia 
Bombay 

Colombo 
Poochow 



BRANCHB5 ANH AOBNQBS 

HmrilHity NagMftki 

Hankow NcfW Ytiit 

Hong £ong Pekii^ 

Kobe Penang 

Lonflott Rangoon 

Lyons Saigoa 

Manila San Francisco 



Singsipore 

Sottrabaja 

Tientsin 

Yloilo 

Yokohama 



Drafts gmated upon, aend JBills negotiated or odllected at any of the Branches or Agencies. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, negotiable in the printipal cities of Europe, Asia 
and America, for the use of Travellers. 



WADE QARD'NBR^ 

50 Wall Stfttet» New York. 



Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China. 

Matton Courts Hireadneedle Street, London. 

iNCORPOltATBD BY RoYAL ChARTKR. 

CAPITAL (Paid Up) £1,200,000 or $6,000,000 

£1,525,000 or $7,625,000 



RESERVE FUND 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS . 

Court of Directors: 

The Right Hon. Lord George Francis Hamilton, G. C.S.I. 
Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham, l^.C.LE. 
Sir Alfred Dent, K. C. M. G. 
Henry Neville Gladstone, Esq. 



£1,200,000 or $6,000,000 



Smile Levita, Esq. 
Sir Montagu Cornish Turner. 
Lewis Alexander Wallace, Jr., Esq. 
Thomas Cuthbertson, Esq. 



T^H:mrhead.}jo-' Managers. 





Branches: 






Penang 


Bangkok 


Hongkong 


Manila 


Medan Deli (Simiatra) 


Kwala Lumpor 


Poochow 


Cebu 


Thaiping 


Batavia 


Shanghai 


Yokohama 


I^h 


Sourabaya 


Tientsin 


Kobe 


Smgapore 


Hamburg 
Karachi 


Hankow 


Saigon 



Bombay 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Rangoon 

Colombo 

Bankers. — The Bank of England; The London City and Mid- 
land Bank, Limited; The National Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
Cable Transfers, Drafts and Letters of Credit issued, available in all parts of the world, 
and Bills of Exchange negotiated. 

O. BRUCE-WBB5TBR, Agent, Also Representing THE BANK OF AFRICA, Ltd., 

88 Wall Street, New York. with Branches throughout South Africa. 



CHINA, JAPAN, 

HAWAIIAN AND 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 



SOUTHERN PACIFIC 

offers direct trans-continental connections. 



AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS. ROCK BALLAST ROAD BED. 
OIL BURNING LOCOMOTIVES. SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT. 



SLEEPERS, DINERS. CHAIR, BUFFET, LIBRARY CARS 

New Orleans to P&dfic Coast, 
Connecting at San Francisco with 

New and Palatial Steamships 

of the 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha 

Inquire 

New York, ]158 Broadway. Boston, 170 Washinsfton St. 

PhUad'a, 682 Chestnut St. Syracuse, 212 W. Washing^ton St. 

Baltimore, 29 W. Baltimore Street. 




COMMERCIAL 
IFIC 



TO 

HAWAIIAN ISL.ANDS 

RHIL.IRRIISIE: ISL-AIMDS 

CHINA 

AND 

J A PAN 



EXCLUSIVE CONNECTION WITH THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH CO 



Clarence h. mackay, Prcsidcnt. 

Geo. G. Ward, Vicc-Prcsidcnt and Qch'l MANaaca. 



ITntcrnational Banking Corporation, 

6o Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 



CapltEil and StJirpluiQ *6,500,CX)0 

Thos. H, Hubbard, President. 
Jamks S. Pkaron, Vice-President. 



John B. Lee, General Manager. 
Alexander & Green, Counsel. 



LONDON. 

BOMBAY. 

CALCUTTA. 

SINGAPORE. 

PEKING. 

HANKOW. 

HONGKONG. 



OR ANCHESi 

SHANGHAI. 

CANTON. 

MANIU. 

CEBU. 

YOKOHAMA. 

KOBE. 



SAN FRANCISCO. 

CITY OF MEXICO. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

PANAMA. 

COLON. 

EMPIRE (Caaal Zone) 



CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OP THE WORLD. 

IssuK Commercial and Travellers' Letters op Credit. 

But and Sell Bills of Exchange and Cable Transfers. 
GENERAL FOREIGN BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 



Wid«n^ Libmrv 



3 2044 098 609 027 



